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THE SPANISH CROWN. 


ARSHAL PRIM’S latest selection of a candidate for 

the Crown of Spain, if not paradoxical, is at least un- 
expected. The only claim of Prince Leorotp must consist in 
his freedom from any of the objections which might be urged 
against his predecessors or rivals, He is not a boy like the Duke 
of Genoa and Prince ALFonzo, nor a worn-out old man like 
Espartero; he has no connexion with the Houses of Bourson 
and Or.eans, and he cannot even, in place of Portugal, annex 
to Spain his hereditary principality of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, because his father long since surrendered his sove- 
reignty to the King of Prussia. Only a few Germans, and 
probably not a second Spaniard besides Prim, had ever heard 
of Prince Leopotp when it was first announced that he had 
consented to be proposed to the Cortes for election as King of 
Spain. On further inquiry it appears that he is the elder 
brother of Prince Cuares of Roumania, and that he after all 
has a kind of connexion with the Iberian Peninsula by his 
marriage to a sister of the King of Portucat. When the 
alliance was arranged the lady was probably thought of rather 
as a German princess of Cosure than in her proper character 
of a descendant of the family of Braganza; but it is barely 
possible that King Ferprnanp or his son may, in the course of 
their recent negotiations with the Spanish Ministry, have 
suggested that they could find among their own family an 
eligible occupant for the exalted which it has been so 
difficult to fill. If the Cortes should adopt Marshal Prim’s 
odd suggestion, a German prince in the prime of life may 
possibly be as competent as King Ferpinanp or the Duke 
of Montrensier to fill the vacant throne. The members 
of the German princely families are generally well edu- 
cated, and the brother of Prince Leorotp has proved that 
he possesses an ambitious and adventurous spirit. If an- 
other prince of Sigmaringen profits by the accident of a 
throne which happens to go begging, the family will have 
had a singular fortune. The prize which is almost within 
the reach of the elder brother is more brilliant than the 
ambiguous position of a disaffected vassal of the Porte. 
The people of Wallachia and Moldavia for the most part 
confine their political activity to the plunder and massacre of 
Jews whom the nominal ruler of the country would willingly 
protect. The Spaniards no longer put Jews to death, and, 
unlike the obscure population of the provinces on the lower 
Danube, they have an ancient and splendid history. Half a 
century ago another German Leopotp had the opportunity of 
declining Greece and accepting Belgium, when after consider- 
able experience of war and diplomacy he had married first 
the heiress of England, and afterwards the daughter of the 
King of the Frencu. The Sigmaringen agnates of Hohen- 
zollern have much to do before they earn the reputation 
which has in two generations been achieved by the House of 
CosurG ; but in their profession of the Roman Catholic faith 
they resemble the branch of the Cosure family which has 
settled in Portugal. The remote cadets of the great 
Protestant dynasty of the Continent could not ascend the 
throne of Spain but for their good fortune in represent- 
ing a family schism, Familiar with the religious usages of 
his adopted country, and possibly not unacquainted with the 
kindred dialect of Portugal, a German King of Spain might 
perhaps in a few years become sufficiently acclimatized. It has 
been thought that the only item in his pedigree which genealo- 
gical purists might regard as a blot would tend to conciliate 
the favour of the Emperor of the Frencu. The Almanack 
of Gotha records that Prince Leopoip’s grandmother was a 
daughter of Murat, and therefore a cousin of Napoteon III. 


It was not surprising that one of the pettiest of German 
princes should deem himself honoured by a connexion with | 
the family of Napoteon; but in the present day it could | 
scarcely have been anticipated that such an alliance would | 


have any bearing on the election of a King of Spain. In one 
line of descent Prince Lropotp is far more nearly related to 
the Bonarartes than to the Royal House of Prussia. 

As an awkward parry may be a sufficient defence against a 
feeble thrust, the pretext of the Murat connexion might fairly 
have counteracted the artificial indignation of French jour- 
nalists and politicians. Marshal Pria could not but foresee 
that the name of HowenzoLLerRN would be unpopular in 
France; but he has trusted to the Empgror’s judicious indiffer- 
ence, or perhaps to his leaning towards a kinsman. The same 
motives which recommended the Archduke MaximiLian as the 
recipient of a disastrous boon might have inclined the Emperor 
of the Frencu to use his positive or negative influence in 
favour of a far-off cadet of Prussia. Prince LEopotp is not a 
member of the dreaded family of Orteans, and his elevation 
would prevent or postpone the establishment of a Republic in 
dangerous proximity to France. Whatever may be the popular 
prejudices to which orators appeal, statesmen care every day 
less and less for dynastic connexions. The family alliance of 
the Bourzons in the last century was sometimes dangerous and 
mischievous; but, even if both sovereigns exercised absolute 
power, it is highly improbable that a King of Spain would, 
under the influence of sentiment, ally himself with a King of 
Prussia against France. It is true Count Bismark him- 
self has declared that the Spanish Revolution of 1868 pre- 
vented France from commencing war against Germany, but 
the complex arrangements which then influenced French 
policy are not likely to recur. Queen IsaBELLa had engaged, 
for reasons of her own, to supply with Spanish troops the place 
in the event of a 
Prussian war, have been necessarily withdrawn from Rome. 
The substitution became impossible after the fall of the 
Queen, and perhaps the Emperor of the Freycu may have 
been alarmed by the prospect of revolutionary agitation in his 
immediate neighbourhood. In present circumstances Spain 
would, in the event of war, give no aid either to Prussia or 
to France. 

Only a few weeks have passed since Marshal Pram acknow- 
ledged, in a crowded meeting of the Cortes, that he had not yet 
found a King for Spain. One eligible candi whose 
name he was not at liberty to disclose, had been deterred 
from accepting the crown by the disturbances in Catalonia; 
but the Minister expressed a sanguine hope that he would 
soon be able to propose a substitute who should satisfy the 
conditions on which some members of the Cortes insist, as: 
a Catholic of full age and of Royal blood. He can scarcely 
have committed himself to the choice of Prince Lzopotp 
without having ascertained that he would have a fair chance 
of support from the absolute majority of the Cortes, which 
is required for the election of a King; and the assent of his 


‘colleagues and of the Regent to the new project furnish 


additional proof that the proposal is deliberate and serious. 
It may also be assumed that the King of Prussia, as the 
head of the family of Honenzo..ern, has given his consent to 
the nomination of his subject and kinsman. There remained 
but the risk of an indisposition on the part of the Cortes to 
the choice of a stranger, and the Parliamentary difficulty has 
been unexpectedly removed, or greatly diminished, by the in- 
discretion of the French Government. The Duke of Gramonr’s 
official declaration against the election of a Prussian prince will 
supply the Cortes with an obvious motive for accepting the 
recommendation of Pra. A less susceptible nation than the 
Spaniards would be tempted to protest in the most practical 
form against unauthorized dictation. A bold display of inde- 
pendence will have the advantage of being as safe as it is 
natural. The French Government has no means of opposing 
the election except by war with Prussia, with Spain, or with 
both ; and Napoteon III. is neither so unprincipled nor so 
imprudent as to march across the Pyrenees because the 
Spaniards have exercised their undoubted right of selecting a 
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King for themselves, It is probable that there might be some 
delay before Prince Lropop*was recognised by France; but 
in modern times statesmen have always, after a longer or 
shorter interval, acquiesced in accomplished facts. The Pore 
is the only potentate who pretends not to be aware of the 
existence of the King of Iraty, and none of the parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna affected to maintain its principal stipulation 
when fortune once more established a Bonaparte as Emperor 
of the Frencn. With some cause for irritation, and with no 
ground of fear, the Cortes will probably without delay accept 
the Duke of Gramont’s defiance. A menace which, when it 
is disregarded, is not to be followed by war, ought to have 
remained unspoken. A crusade against the person of a King 
ought, if it is to have any chance of success, at least to be con- 
ducted on behalf of some presentable pretender. 


‘The Duke of Gramont’s threat was perhaps addressed 
rather to Prussia than to Spain; and yet it would be equally 
absurd and impolitic to invade Germany because a German 
prince may reign at Madrid. The fantastical alarm of French 
journalists at the alleged revival of the empire of Cuanrtrs V. 
is not likely to be justified in ordi times by any exclu- 
sive alliance between the two branches of the HonENzOLLERN 
dynasty ; but some similar combination might be formed if a 
German war originated in a Spanish cause of quarrel. One 
of the first measnres of the war would be the withdrawal of 
the French garrison from Rome, which would be, with the full 
consent of Spain, immediately occupied by Italian troops. 
Although Spain might perhaps not take an active share in 
the war, the strong sympathy which would be felt with 
Prussia would render the employment of a French force to 
frontier absolutely necessary. It is incredible that 

ja should yield to menace, if the consent of the Kine and 
his Minister to the election of Prince Lropotp has been already 


granted. If, on the other hand, the question is still undecided, 


the Kre will be almost compelled, in the presence of a threat, 
to give his consent. The French Government probably knows 
the actual state of the negotiation ; but if the arrangement has 
been concluded it will not be easy to frighten Bismark into 
retractation. A French invasion would be a great evil to North 
Germany, but it would relieve the Prussian Government from 
some of its difficulties. There would be no longer any hesi- 
tation in extending the limits of the Confederacy beyond the 
Main ; and it must not be forgotten that the Southern States are 
bound by treaty to take the part of Prussia against any foreign 
invader. Austria is too fully occupied to render assistance to 
France, even if it were possible to reconcile the German pro- 
vinces to neutrality in a national war. English writers who 
denounce the HonENzoLLeRN candidature as injudicious, and 
even as unjust, ought to show how France is practically 
aggrieved by the nomination or election of a German prince. 
Tt cannot be denied that Prim tried more than one Catholic 
reigning family in Europe before he extended his search to 
Germany. Two Italian and two Portuguese candidates were 
started, without protest from France or from any other Power. 
The only French candidate who has been proposed is more 
obnoxious to the Emperor Napo.ron than any member of the 
Howenzor.ern family. The war which has been so often 
announced could never be commenced more unjustly or with 
less prospect of success. 


THE PEACE OF IRELAND. 


yt be Act passed in the early part of the Session for the 
Preservation of Peace in Ireland has, so far as appears, 


produced a good effect. The seditious press has not run the 
risk of incurring the new penalties to which it was subjected ; 
and there has been a very great mitigation, if not a total 
cessation, of agrarian crime. The law seems getting the better 
of brigandage and assassination; and the reign of terror is 
for the moment apparently at an end. Trial by jury is, of 
course, still a failure where the contest seems to lie between 
the Government and the people, and Barrerr has been 
elevated by an acquittal on a charge of murder into the 
rank of Irish But the Government alone can tell 
what is the real state of things in Ireland, and how many 
smoking ashes lie hid under the soil. It is not, therefore, 
very cheering to find the Soricrror-GeneraL for InELAND 
declaring that the government of Ireland cannot go on unless 
Parliament will pass a very strong measure of coercion, which 
ata late hour of night in a late week of the Session Mr. Cutcues- 
TER Fortescue asked the House of Commons to read a second 
time on Thursday. It may be necessary that such a Bill should 
iss, but it is very disheartening to think it should be so. Every 
member of every party was up in arms against it, and 


so warm was the opposition it provoked that the Government 
was obliged to use all its power to get even an adjournment 
of the debate, instead of having a vote taken at once on the 
Second Reading. The Bill is intended to replace the present 
Act which forbids party processions. The test of a party 
procession is that it is accompanied by the use of party 
flags and party tunes; but the Courts of law find a 
natural difficulty in deciding what is a party flag or a party 
tune. A green flag, for instance, is supposed to be merely an 
emblem of Irish nationality in general, and to be common to 
all parties; but in point of fact it is used almost exclusively by 
that party in Ireland which desires to put an end to the govern- 
ment of Ireland by England. The Act has also the demerit 
of being directed or applied to put down one set of Irish pro- 
cessions—the processions by which the Protestants of Ulster 
commemorate their triumph over their Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. ‘The folly and wickedness of commemorating an his- 
torical event in order to give pain to the majority 
of a population need no demonstration. But then the 
Protestants of Ulster ask, with impatience, why their 
processions should be interfered with, while the demon- 
strations of Catholics and Fenians are unmolested. It was 
therefore not unreasonable that Mr. Jounston, the member 
for Belfast, who is the representative of the Orangemen, 
should have brought in a Bill to repeal the existing Act 
now that a new order of things is said to have begun in 
Ireland. Mr. Cutcuester Fortescue assented to the repeal of 
the Act, but only on condition that it should be replaced by a 
Bill to be brought in by the Government. This was the Bill 
submitted to the House on Thursday, and instead of doing 
away with exceptional legislation against processions, it 
introduces a far more sweeping measure, under which all 
parades or processions where fire-arms are carried, or which 
tend to stir up animosity between different sects or classes, 
or which are of a seditious or treasonable character, are 
declared illegal. This certainly is not a measure directed 
against Orangemen only, and the complaint of Mr. Jounston, 
that it humiliates the Orangemen by seeming to place their 
processions on a level with Fenian processions, does not 
deserve much consideration. There may be degrees in bad- 
ness, but both Orange processions and Fenian processions are 
bad. None of the processions which Mr. Fortescue proposes 
to forbid ought to take place; but it shows how dangerous 
the state of Ireland must be when a Bill of so exceptional a 
kind that Mr. Forrescve said it must necessarily be temporary, 
and that two or three years would, he hoped, be all the time 
it need last in force, is brought in at this period of the 
Session, and declared by the Government to be so urgently 
needed that they cannot maintain the peace of Ireland unless 
it is passed. ; 

The Bill as submitted to the House proposed to give the 
Lord-Lieutenant power to proclaim beforehand the illegality 
of any meeting which he was informed was going to be held, 
and which he might consider would take the shape of a parade 
contrary to the Act. Mr. Cuicnester FortescuE announced 
at the outset of the discussion that he would abandon this 
clause. He foresaw that there would be no chance of carrying 
it. But he avowed that he thought that in itself it was a very 
valuable clause, and the fact that it was inserted by the Govern- 
ment in their Bill deserves notice. It shows that the impulse 
of even moderate or Liberal men who are entrusted with the 
government of Ireland is to rule Ireland despotically. It 
is often said that Ireland would be much happier if it were 
governed despotically ; that Irishmen, or at least the bulk of 
them, are Celts, and that, like their kinsmen in France, they 
would like nothing so well as a strong Government, and 
a power in the State sufficient to keep every one in his 
place. It is evident that a persuasion that there is much 
truth in this proposition instils itself into the mind of even 
very ardent champions of freedom when they come practi- 
eally to govern Ireland. At every turn we are told that 
Ireland is an exceptional country, that it needs exceptional 
legislation, and that the views of Englishmen as to what 
is right and wise will not hold good for Ireland. The con- 
trast between Irish institutions and English would indeed 
have been marked if Mr. Fortescue had insisted on the 
clause which he abandoned. It is easy to imagine the outcry 
of indignation which would have been aroused in England 
if the Ministry had proposed to let a Government official 
decide beforehand what public meetings should be allowed 
to be held. In England, not only would such a proposal be 
considered an outrage to the nation, but illegal and tumul- 
tuous meetings are in fact permitted to be held here without 
the Government venturing to interfere. It is not very long 
since the peace of London was being constantly invaded by 
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ions of rowdies, who, among other things, succeeded 
in frightening a Tory Government into a Reform Bill. 
But in Ireland things are so different that Mr. Forrescur 
considers that it would be highly advisable to give the Lord- 
Lieutenant power of forbidding altogether any meeting which 
he did not approve. Even without the clause conferring this 

on the Lord-Lieutenant, the Bill is a strongly coercive 
measure. It would not prevent public meetings being held, 
but it would place every public meeting under the conduct 
and supervision of the police. If a meeting is a very large 
one, it is difficult to carry it on with any approach to order, 
unless those who attend it form themselves into something 
that a jealous Government might easily call a parade. It 
is true that the Bill, if passed, would probably remain 
a dead letter. ‘All that it would do would be to enable the 
Government to prosecute at Quarter Sessions any persons 
joining in an illegal parade, and Irish juries would soon 
show the futility of instituting such prosecutions. The whole 
point of the Bill really lay in <he clause enabling the Lord- 
Lieutenant to declare a proposed meeting illegal; for if it 
were illegal, the police and the troops could be at once used to 
suppress it. But the right of merely asking an Irish jury to 
go through the form of listening to evidence previously to giving 
a verdict of acquittal does not seem a very effectual weapon 
in the hands of the Government. Still, it is necessary to pre- 
tend to think that Irish juries would convict under the Act 
on sufficient evidence, and if so, then the Bill is undoubtedly 
a strong one, and would make it almost impossible for any 
Irishman to attend any large public meeting, or to join any 
moving mass of people, without running the risk of being 
prosecuted. 

It seemed to Mr. Jounsron, from the time and mode of the 
introduction of the Bill, as if it were especially intended to put 
down the great Orange demonstrations of next week. It must 
have been passed with extraordinary rapidity if it could have 
had this effect. But in order to avoid every occasion of 
reproach on this head, the Government consented that the 
debate should be adjourned until the week after next. Dur- 
ing the interval they will have to consider very carefully 
whether they really intend to persevere with the measure. 
We may guess that they will scarcely like to encounter the 
opposition they would meet with. It may be doubted whether 
Mr. GLapstonE, supreme as he is over his party, and large 
as is his majority, could get it through Parliament. The 
Trish members of all creeds and all parties will oppose it, 
and the Opposition will hardly throw away so splendid an 
opportunity of at once annoying Mr. Giapsrone and making 
friends with Ireland. The Scotch and English supporters of 
Mr. Grapsrong will certainly support him in almost anything, 
but they will be tormented by an uneasy feeling that they are 
being ordered to support a sham measure, and are bid to 
consider the dignity of Mr. Giapsrone rather than the 
real needs of Ireland. Who can seriously believe that 
the peace of Ireland depends on the Attorney-General 
being able to prosecute Irishmen whom the prosecution will 


make heroes and martyrs before an Irish jury? The} 


foundation of the Bill is entirely alien to that of the Peace 
Preservation Act. In that Act numerous offences which dis- 
turbed the peace of Ireland were withdrawn from the cognisance 
of a jury, and brought within the summary jurisdiction of 
magistrates; and every one could see that this would do 
practical good, and would make the terror of the law so far a 
reality. But Mr. Fortescusz’s Bill proposes todo just the 
reverse, and to submit to the decision of a jury charges of 
offences which under the existing Party Processions Act 
are within the jurisdiction of magistrates. A Bill which will 
practically fail, and which yet is very humiliating to 
Ireland, and is another piece of temporary and excep- 
tional legislation, is surely a mistake; and if the Govern- 
ment force it through the House, nine-tenths of their followers 
will know it to be a mistake. The best thing they can 
do is to withdraw the Bill, and to own they have been 
wrong. But a blunder once made is not to be got rid of 
altogether by so easy a process as withdrawing the Bill. It 
will be felt that either the Government ought never to have made 
the proposal to give the Lord-Lieutenant almost despotic power, 
or they ought to have stuck to it when made. They are 
bound to know the condition of Ireland, and they are respon- 
sible for order and quiet there. If Ireland is in such a state as 
to justify them in proposing to place all persons attending 
public meetings under the control of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
then it is in a very bad state; and to announce that this is 
its state, and not to insist on the remedy proposed, shows a 
levity and a disposition to govern according to the impulse of 
the moment that must in some measure discredit them, even 


after all they have done for Ireland, and even at the moment 
le triumph in securing the passing of the Irish Land 


THE NEW MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


O reasonable objection can be raised to the Ministerial 
appointments which have ensued on the death of Lord 
Crarenpon. Lord GRANVILLE was reared among diplomatists ; 
he was for a short time Foreign Secretary; he has been the 
chief of a splendid embassy ; and in personal accomplishments 
he is not inferior to his eminent predecessor. It is perhaps not 
to be regretted that in his late office he has had a lesson on 
the inconvenience which followed a temporary aberration from 
his own genial character. Unseasonable harshness. is more 
provoking when it is deliberately assumed than when it can 
be excused as the ebullition of an irritable temper. Foreign 
Ministers will not make the same allowance for Lord Gran- 
VILLE which perhaps might have been claimed by Lord 
RvssELL as the veteran and earnest expounder of constitutional 
doctrine. Until his appointment to the Colonial Office Lord 
GRANVILLE’s career had been rather Parliament than 
administrative. In consequence of the accident. by which all his 
principal colleagues sat in the House of Commons, he succeeded 
Lord Lanspowne, while he was still in the prime of life, as 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, When 
Lord Patuerston, Lord Joun and Mr. GuapsTone 
had only to deal with the unassisted opposition of Mr. Disraett, 
Lord GraNviLLe, who was neither an orator nor even a. prac- 
tised debater, maintained with gradually increasing adroitness 
an unequal contest with Lord Dersy. As President of the 
Council in Lord PaLmersron’s second Administration, he co- 
operated cordially with Mr. Lowe; but the distribution of 
business in the department of Education is such that the Vice- 
President habitually effaces the action of his chief: Mr. Lows 
obtained the credit of the Revised Code, and he also, like the 
Swiss hero, gathered upon his single breast the sheaf of 
enmities which he had invited from every class and every 
person affected by his measure. It was not surprising that 
Lord Granvitte, who on the accession of Mr. Grapstone 
had attained the second rank in the Government, should 
desire to hold, almost for the first time, am office of 
active business. During the late and present Session, and 
more especially im the conduct of the Irish Church Bill, 
Lord Granvit_e has increased the reputation which he had 
previously earned as a Parliamentary leader; but in his 
correspondence with some of the colonies he has fallen into 
errors which would indicate a defect of practical capacity, if 
they were not rather to be attributed to inexperience. 
Although he might have been thought exempt from even a sus- 
picion of pedantry, he has been too prone to believe in abstract 
propositions. The relations of the Mother-country with self- 
governing colonies are provisional and anomalous; but it is not 
the function of the Colonial Secretary to attempt to draw a 
ogical inference from paradoxical i despatch 
in which Lord GRANVILLE expounded to the people of New Zea- 
land their shortcomings and their nsibilities was like the 
discourse of an angry schoolmaster. It mattered little whether 
the accusations were well or ill founded, for, as Burne said, it 
is useless to draw an indictment against a nation, or even to. 
scold a colony. In withdrawing the last English regiment from 
New Zealand, Lord GranvILLEe was consistent with the policy 
of his predecessors, but he risked for a trivial advantage 
the partial dismemberment of the Empire, and at the same 
time he wantonly aggravated the irritation of the colonists by 
a superfluous lecture. If he takes warning by his miscarriage 
he will not unnecessarily generalize either modern doc- 
trine of non-interference or any other popular formula which 
may bear upon diplomatic transactions. 

A change of persons affords the most natural remedy for an. 
official strain or misunderstanding ;, and Lord Kuspertey by 
the exercise of ordinary tact may smooth down any remaining 
feeling of annoyance, without. ostensibly repudiating Lord 
GRaNVILLe’s policy. The new Colonial Secretary is believed. 
to possess considerable ability, and his experience in office has 
been long and varied. If Lord GranvitLe had declined the 
Foreign Office, Lord Kursertey would have succeeded to 
the vacant post, as the only remaining candidate who had had 
diplomatic experience, In commen with ether members of his 
class. who have preferred honourable. ambition to luxurious: 
ease, Lord KimserLex possesses the excellent gift of in- 
defatigable industry. Not equally remarkable for the qualities 
of repose and of reticence, he is more. likely to. do too much. 
than too little. Clever and energetic men of business would. 
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often be the better for a trace of the indolence which ordi- 
narily accompanies geniuse Lord Metsourne contributed a 
valuable element to the policy of his Government when he 
from time to time to his colleagues the expediency 
of letting things alone. Lord Kiwpertey will e no pains 
in mastering the statistics and recent history of the colonies, 
and he is probably not less familiar than Lord GRraNvILLe 
with the theories of recent speculators on politics and economy ; 
yet it is unlucky that Mr. Forster, who would have 
sympathized more heartily with the aspirations of patriotic 
colonists, could not be from the Education Department 
of the Privy Council. Notwithstanding his education in the sect 
which of all others most strongly disclaims national ambition, 
and either in spite or in consequence of his democratic con- 
victions, Mr. Forster cares more than any of his colleagues 
for that Imperial greatness which has probably no interest for 
Mr. Guapstone. Lord Kimpervey will do well to cultivate or 
to, assume a genuine interest in the permanent union of Eng- 
land with Canada, with Australia, and with New Zealand. 
Since the fear of compulsory maintenance of the connexion has 
disappeared, the colonies watch with jealous susceptibility all 
indications of indifference to the loyalty which they profess. 
The most sagacious politician fails to discern the future destiny 
of the Empire with its outlying portions, but no extraordinary 
prudence is required to avoid a precipitate and gratuitous 
disruption. 

The admission of the Vice-Presipent of the Councit to 
the Cabinet, though it will furnish a bad precedent, was 
perhaps the best way for the moment of satisfying Mr. 
Forster’s indisputable claims, It was necessary that he 
should conduct the Education Bill to a conclusion, and it 
will be still more important that he should be the first 
to exercise the large powers which will be vested in the 
Government. While the contest in the House of Commons 
lasted, Mr. Forster may perhaps have congratulated himself 
on the external position which enabled him to refer on occa- 
sion to. the Cabinet, and to disclaim entire responsibility for 
the details of the measure. The advantage of possessing a 
sleeping partner whose intentions are supposed to be un- 
known has long been recognised in the conduct of negotia- 
tions. The constant increase of the numbers of the Cabinet 
is highly objectionable, although it will ultimately be cor- 
rected, as in Lord Derpy’s last Administration, by the 
formation of a confidential Committee or interior Cabinet ; 

et it would have been both unjust and undesirable to keep 
Mr. Forster longer waiting outside the sacred door. Many 
members of the House of Commons have thought it possible 
that he may ultimately succeed Mr. GLapsToneE as leader. 
There are more adroit Ministers, and there is at least one 
of more brilliant ability, but the combination of activity, 
of prudence, and of conspicuous honesty of rl as has 
given Mr. Forster deserved influence and popularity. The 
return of Lord Hatirax to office must be as pleasant to 
himself as another meet of the hounds to an old hunter 
after a prolonged run at grass; nor is there any reason 
to disapprove an appointment which retains for a time the 
connexion of modern Liberalism with the Whig tradi- 
tions of the passing generation. Ineffective as a speaker, 
and not conciliatory in manner, Lord Hatirax has been un- 
justly depreciated, or rather he has done himself injustice. 
Of all the colleagues of Lord Joun Russert and Lord 
Patmerston, not one had a clearer head or a greater apti- 
tude for the methodical conduct of affairs. Any weight 
which he may possess in the Cabinet will be used to coun- 
teract crotchets and innovations; and the advocates of change 
with the future before them could, even if they were less 
strong already, well afford to wait. Now that Lord Hauirax 
and Mr. Forster are admitted into the Cabinet, there are, 
unless Lord Grey may be excepted, only two Liberal mem- 
bers of either House with any pretension to consular or even 
pretorian rank. Lord Durrerin may perhaps be contented for 
the present with his dignified sinecure, ially as he lately 
discharged the painful duty of delivering in the debate on the 
second reading of the Irish Land Bill a speech which plainly 
indicated his disapproval of the Ministerial measure. Lord 
Nortuprook is more amenable to discipline, and he is one of 
the ablest and most experienced men of business in Parlia- 
ment. Having been successively Under-Secretary for India, 
for the Home Department, be of the 
Admiralty, and Under-Secretary for War, he might fairly 
have expected promotion to the Cabinet, although he would 
perhaps not have desired the nominal office of Privy Seal. In 
the House of Commons there are no icuous claimants for 


the succession to future vacancies. If by some frightful 


catastrophe Mr. Giapstone’s Ministry were suddenly anni- 


hilated, the majority could not- produce a second Cabinet of 
which the composition would not be simply ridiculous. 


THE FRENCH PRETENDER. 

B* 103 votes against 31 the Corps Législatif has declared 

the Count of Paris Pretender to the throne of. France, 
The greatness of the service thus rendered to the head of the 
House of Oreans scarcely needs demonstration. In no other 
way was it open to him to attain this position, A pretender 
must be made such either by position, or by his own act, or 
by the act of others. The Count of Paris is nota pretender 
by position, because while the Count of Cuamsorp lives he 
lacks that hereditary title which is the indispensable prerequi- 
site to such a career. He asserts no divine right to govern 
France ; he is at best but the descendant, of the Citizen King, 
the heir to a monarchy which had its origin in popular 
election. _They who have made can unmake, and the crown 
conferred in 1830 was withdrawn by the same authority in 
1848. He is not a pretender by his.own act, because from 
the first day of their exile until now the Oreans family have 
acquiesced, without remonstrance or murmur, in each suc- 
cessive form of government that it has pleased the French 
people to set up on the ruins of their father’s throne. Alike 
under the Republic and under the Empire they have been 
faithful children of France. The Count of Paris could not 
have put forward any claim of his own without setting at 
nought the habit and tradition of two-and-twenty years. But 
what he has not condescended to do for himself the Imperialist 
majority in the Corps Législatif has done for him. . The 
vote of Saturday last was a proclamation that, the bare existence 
of the Ortgans Princes is a danger for the Empire—a 
danger which, as it cannot be altogether removed, it is wise 
to keep as far off as possible. | Whether the Government 
was well advised in evoking this proclamation point 
on which opinions will hardly be in unison. Men of different 
temperaments. will always take different views as to the 
comparative prudence of defying a peril and ignoring it, That 
the peril exists, and will continue to exist, whether the Princes 
of OrxEans live in France or out of it, we fully admit, The 
Corps Législatif may have been ill-judged in giving it this 
open recognition, but the recognition does not for that reason 
cease to be in entire accordance with facts. To reject. the 
petition of the OrLEans family is an Imperial necessity, but a 
necessity of this kind must be judged by the antecedents 
which have created it. 


If the Empire were what it professes to. be, at all events if 
it had been always what it professes to be, nothing would be 
gained by proscribing the Princes of OrLEans. At home or 
abroad they would be equally innocuous, Frenchmen would 
be in no respect the better for making the Count of Paris 
king. It would be a restoration without meaning, and there- 
fore without excuse. It is conceivable that enthusiasts 
should wish to see Henry V. on the throne, no matter 
how worthily it may happen to be filled at the present 
moment. It is conceivable that the populace should be dazzled 
by the sublime self-assertion of Napotzon III]. But the 
only motive which could lead Frenchmen to take a sovereign 
from Claremont would be the conviction, slowly but surely 
mastered, that France was nearer freedom under the Monarchy 
of July than she has ever been since, and that the family 
which then saved her from arbitrary government on the one 
hand, and from pure republicanism on the other, may still 
have the capacity of rescuing her from the dilemma between 
anarchy and despotism. When M. O tivier talks of situa- 
tions which are stronger than individuals, he is no doubt 
right, but in this case it is a situation of the Emprror’s own 
making. He has pretended to give liberty to France, and 
he has played with his words in such a way as to convince 
every reasonable man that he has neither the will nor the 
power to give effect to them. It is no justification, there- 
fore, for the exile of the OrLEaNs family to say that the 
stability of the Government requires it. By whose fault 
has it come to pass that this end can be attained at no 
smaller sacrifice than by an act of continuous and flagrant 
injustice? If the safety of the de facto Government is to be 
accepted as a suflicient explanation of whatever acts are 
requisite for that purpose, some of the worst tyrants that ever 
oppressed their subjects would be able to make out their ease. 
The maxims which set forth the paramount importance of the 
public security must be taken with the qualification that this 
security has not to be purchased at the cost of something yet 
more precious. 


The most significant feature of last Saturday’s debate was 
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-acceptable to the Lords, and yet not detrimental to 
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the open schism in the Left disclosed by the speeches of M. 
Jurzs Favre and M. Grivy. The meaning of the attitude 
taken up by the former section is very well interpreted in a 
recent letter from “ A Parisian” in the Pall Mall Gazette— 
whose letters, we may remark, since the silence of the 
« Parisian Correspondent” of the Times, contain the only real 

litical criticism with which the French correspondence of 
the London press supplies us. The difference which separates 
the gauche ouverte from the gauche fermée is simply this— 
Shall the Republican party prefer ends to means or means to 
ends? Or, to put the same alternative in another shape, Is the 
Republic a means to liberty, or an end in itself over and above 
liberty—or even, if necessary, to be preferred to liberty? The 
moderate Left take the former view. So long as the freedom 
secured by any dorm of government is genuine and adequate, 
they will support that form. They would have supported 
M. Ottivier if he had not, just when they were beginning to 
waver, made it clear that li , as he understands it, answers 
pretty closely to other people’s idea of Imperialism. Their 
votes of last Saturday are a virtual declaration that “ if 


“France will not have a republic—if she is still mon- 


“archical in spite of revolutions—she ought not to be 
“Jimited in her choice; and then, when the day for a new 
“reign arrives, that prince, be he BonaParTE or Bourson, 
“with whom Republicans who cannot have a republic can 
“strike the best bargain for liberty will have the best 
“chance with them.” This was the drift of M. Favre's 
speech. He declined to look at the question as one affecting 
the nation. The only object the nation could have was to 
secure the largest possible field of choice. “If France is 
“‘ monarchical, she may have her preferences.” The Napoleonic 
dynasty can plead no sacred and incontestable rights. Its 
title to empire is the consent of the French people, and, if 
that consent has been given, it may one day be revoked. A 


sentiment of this kind implies no irreconcilable hostility to | 


the Or.eans family. It rather marks them out as fitted beyond 
other men to bridge over the gulf which now yawns between 
the constitutional Liberals and the Republicans. So long as the 
choice presented to Frenchmen is only between the Empire 
and Republicanism, the former will have the support of all 
that instinctive and interested conservatism which is nowhere 
so powerful as in France. The Republic has a bad name 
with a large part of the peasantry, with the small proprietors, 
ly. But those who feel thus 
are not, of necessity, either ardent Bonapartists or fanatical ene- 
mies of Parliamentary government. Ifthey love the Empire and 
dislike the Left, it is because they associate the one with the 
maintenance, and the other with the destruction, of internal 
peace and material prosperity. Show Conservatives of this 
type that men like M. Jutes Favre or M. Picarp can in 


their own minds separate freedom from republicanism, can 


welcome a liberal monarchy, not indeed as the realization 


_of their most cherished ideas, but still as the substantial 
-embodiment of the principles for which they have consistently 
fought, and the motives by which the great majority of 
-Frenchmen have up till now been actuated will gradually lose 


their force. The terror in which they have hitherto held the 
whole Left will be res.zicted by degrees to the extreme sec- 
tion of it, and room will thus be left for the building up of a 
new Liberal party. If the hopes and wishes of this party turn 
more and more in the direction of the OrLEans family, some 
part of the change will be due to the debate of Saturday last, 
and to the decision of the Government which gave occasion for 


-it. We do not say that it was open to them to take any other 


course. It is the disastrous feature of their case that they 


-had only the choice between two wrong decisions. To have 
granted the petition would have been dangerous in the 


extreme ; to refuse it is just as dangerous. The Empzror has 
made the situation for himself, and he may well be at his wit’s 
end to cut a creditable way out of it. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
\HE proceedings in the House of Lords on bringing up the 
Report on the Land Bill were highly satisfactory. The 
Opposition were in a very calm and conciliatory mood; the 
Government had done its best to invent clauses likely to be 
e Irish 
tenant; and the antagonism of peers acting on their own 


responsibility was immediately overborne by the combination 
of the chiefs of both parties. The Opposition withdrew at 


once, and without hesitation, from one or two of the more ex- 
treme positions into which they had suffered themselves to be 
hurried, Although Lord Saxissury persevered in his attempt 


to limit the operation of the Bill to the class of tenantry that 
seemed to be within the true scope of the measure, and ac- 
tually divided the House, he was left without any effectual 
support by his party; and most of the peers who spoke on 
the point seemed overpowered by the argument that if this 
was an exceptional measure, to be defended solely on account 
of its alleged tendency to conciliate Ireland, it would be 
a pity to spoil its object by leaving a large section of Irish 
tenants discontented. They thought Lord Sauissury right in 
principle, but they would rather vote against him than have 
the general effect of the Bill spoiled. This was exceedingly 
sensible, and removed a great difficulty, and it is only due to 
the Duke of Ricumonp to bear in mind that he was originally 
of opinion that the decision at which the Lords have now 
arrived should have been adopted by them. In the same 
spirit he induced his friends to acquiesce in an alteration 
which took the whole sting out of the amendment he had 
carried against the Government with regard to conacre. In 
Committee he insisted that the tenant should not be allowed 
to let in conacre unless he had first obtained the written con- 
sent of his landlord. On Tuesday he was content with pro- 
viding that the tenant should be allowed to let in conacre 
unless he had been prohibited from doing so by a written 
notice from his landlord. In real life this makes all the 
difference possible. How far letting in conacre may be a good 
thing or a bad thing in itself may be ‘passed by without 
discussion; but as the custom has prevailed, it seemed 
hard that a tenant should be debarred from receiving the 
compensation to which he might otherwise be entitled, because 
he had done what he had been in the habit of doing, and 
what he might have had no notion he ought not todo. But 
if he receives a formal notice from his landlord forbidding 
him to let in conacre, he must know that he is taking a serious 
step if he chooses to disregard the notice. 

The Government in its turn ed to overcome two 
formidable difficulties to the satisfaction of the Opposition. 
No question excited more warmth of feeling and bitterness of 
speech, when first discussed by the Lords, than the questions 
whether a tenant should be allowed to assign without the 
consent of his landlord, and what should be the presumption 
as to improvements. There were problems connected with 
each of these questions which were hard to solve, and which 
it was almost as hard to solve from the point of view of the 
Government as from that of the Opposition. To give the land- 
lord an absolute veto on assignments is to place the tenants very 
largely at the mefcy of the landlord; to permit the tenant 
to assign to any person he chooses to name is to deprive the 
landlord of all control over his estate, and to degrade him into 
a mere receiver of rents. In their first rough draft of the 
clause regulating the point the Government erred too much 
in favour of the tenant, just as the Lords in Committee erred 
too much, or showed their desire to err too much, on the side 
of the landlords. The Government before bringing up the 
Report devoted themselves seriously to considering what 
would be fair and reasonable, and they hit upon a solution 
which was at once accepted by the other side. They began by 
distinguishing between estates where the consent of the land- 
lord had been treated as indispensable, and estates where no 
such custom prevailed. If tenants on any particular estate 
have always been accustomed to ask the approval of the land- 
lord, it can be no great hardship on them that the custom 
should continue. If the custom of the estate has permitted 
assignments without the consent of the landlord, or where 
there is no distinct custom at all, then the tenant may 
henceforth assign, and his assignee will continue and carry 
on the benefit of his claim for compensation in case of dis- 
turbance, provided that the assignment was not made when 
the tenant was liable to be evicted for nonpayment of rent, 
and provided that the landlord shall not be called on to 
pay compensation for disturbance to the assignee if the Iand- 
lord can prove that the assignee was an improper person 
to have had the transfer made to him. The Lords in ac- 
cepting this appear to have given the tenant quite as much 
as could be reasonably asked for him. In the same way 
the difficulty as to the presumption regarding improvements 
has been surmounted by discriminating between the classes 
of cases to which the presumption can apply. The customs of 
the particular estate are to be attended to, and to form the 
basis of the decision. A landlord may prove that it has been 


the custom of his estate that the landlord should make the 

improvements, and then, if he proves this, the presumption is 

to be in his favour. Or it may have been the custom of the 

estate that the landlord did not wholly and solely make the 

improvements, but that he assisted in making them ; and then 

the presumption is to be modified accordingly, and it is to be 
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presumed ‘that he ‘has contributed to ‘the’ of such im- 
epee as may be the subject of discussion. If the land- 

cannot ‘prove that, according to the custom of his estate, 
the landlord has dene anything towards improvements, then 
the iniprovemerits on that estate are to be presumed to have 
been made by the tenant, excepting that, when the estate has 
changed hands by sdle, the presumption shall not be in favour 
of the tenant as to improvements anterior to the sale—a pro- 
viso which gets rid of the hardship alleged to have been 
inflicted by the Bill on purchasers from the Encumbered 
Estates Courts. Finally, the Government have invented quite 
a new provision ‘to gladden the hearts of Irish squires, and 
propose to debar from compensation for disturbance any 
tenant ‘who unreasonably interferes with his landlord while 
hunting, fishing, or‘shooting. 

The Government have made these not unimportant changes 
becatise the Lords forced on their attention the necessity for 
some such improvements in the Bill. The Lords have so far 
exercised the constitutional function assigned to them with vi- 
gilarice and with success, They have pointed out where the 
Bill was imperfect, and the result shows that the Bill was in 
these respects imperfect, because theGovernment had attempted 
to deal with deliedte and nice points in a rude and haphazard 
manner. They have now made the Bill in these respects 
better, because they have tried to see more closely and accu- 
rately how it would work in different supposable cases. The 
Lords have not worked at the Bill for nothing. They have 
not only introduced or suggested several verbal improvements 
too small to ‘notice, but they have stimulated the Govern- 
ment to do its work more thoroughly and perfectly. They 
have, in fact, acted as a good Court of Review would act. 
They still, indeed, differ on two or three points from the Com- 
mons; but these points are of no great importance, and 
there ought to be no difficulty in their giving way on them. 
They lave altered the scale of compensation for disturbance ; 
and they wish that the length of'a lease sufficient to take the 
parties to it out of the operation of the Act, in case of disturb- 
ance, should be twenty-one instead of thirty-one years. The 
latter is ‘too small a point to bear discussion. The Govern- 
ment have repeatedly said that they do not care much whether 
the one figure or the other is chosen, but that they recommend 
ey So ‘years as more familiar to Irishmen. this is true, 
and Irishmen are accustomed to thirty-one years’ leases, it 
seems avery small matter to let them have their leases of 
the period most in harmony with their usages, although 
otherwise twetity-one years might seem the better length 
to choose. If this is put out of the way, there remains no 
other point of contention whatever between the two Houses 
than whether the scale of compensation for disturbance shall 
be slightly reduced. As to this, we cannot understand how 
the arguments used by Lord Cairns against Lord Satis- 
Bury do not apply to the reduction of the figures of the 
scale just as much as to Lord Sauissury’s proposal to limit 
the claim for compensation for disturbance to tenants of hold- 
ings of 50l. The limit of 100l. had been, as Lord Cairns 
said, placed in the Bill as it was launched on the public, and 
the question was whether it would be wise or prudent to de- 
feat the expectations of Irishmen to gain a very small 
object. Exactly in the same way it may be said that the 
Government has offered the scale as it stands to Ireland, and 
that the Lords had better throw the whole responsibility on 
the Government, and not try to gain a very trifling advantage 
for the landlord at the cost of having it thought that they have 
made the Bill less conciliatory and less likely to be effectual 
than it was as proposed by the Government. It is very diffi- 
cult to conceive that the Lords have now any amendment left 
to which they will think themselves bound in principle to 
adhete ; and ifthey yield to the Government on the points 
still in controversy between them, they may have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking ‘that they have in many respects sent back a 
better Bill’ to' the Commons than was sent up to them. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

-L from the Message addressed to Congress by the President 
of the Unirep States,.or from the debate in the House of 
Representatives. ‘The rebellion, although it originated in 
local jealousies and griévances, could scarcely have been 
maintained for two years without the hope of American aid. 
It could not be doubted that the popular sympathy of the 
United States would be ‘enlisted on the side of any 

against any European metropolis. The contest in Cuba, as 
far.as. itis intelligible, seems to lie between the Creoles, or 
native white colonists, and the Spanish residents who are the 


‘most thoroughgoing supporters of the Royal or national autho- 


tity; yet some of ‘the volunteers who ‘appear ‘to be more 
zealous than the local Government itself must be native in- 
habitants of the island. Neither party has yet announced 
the abolition of slavery, although the negro soldiers on either 
side will probably be rewarded with freedom. The malcon-~ 
tents who attempted fifteen or twenty years ago, with the aid 
of adventurers from New Orleans, to overthrow the Spanish 
Government, were the ardent advocates of slavery. CESPEDEs 
and Jorpan, even if they represent the same party, cannot 
openly avow opinions which would alienate their American, 


‘patrons and allies, The cruelties which are denounced 


by the Presipent are characteristic both of Spanish civil 
warfare and of a struggle in which reciprocal animosity 
is rather the cause than the consequence of the imme~ 
diate quarrel. Combatants who fight because they hate one 
another are naturally more vindictive than those who only 
hate one another because they have on other grounds occa 
sion to fight. If the disturbances continue, the insurgent 
may perhaps be driven to invite the alliance of the slaves, 


‘To the volunteers emancipation is so unpalatable that the 


Government thought it prudent to suppress the earliest report 
of the project of law for gradual liberation which was lately 
presented to the Cortes; but a public meeting at Hava 

has lately voted for the abolition of slavery, and Cuban 
philanthropists would not be allowed to express their opinions 
openly unless they were backed by some considerable body of 
supporters. Yet it is not to be expected that any sentiment 
in favour of abolition will largely prevail in Cuba. The 
Spaniards as a nation have never felt the horror of slavery 
which has grown up within two or three generations in 
England and in the Northern States of America. Few com- 
munities are willing from purely benevolent motives to expose 
themselves to one of the most painful kinds of social revo- 
lution ; and in Cuba the relations between masters and slaves 
are probably less friendly than in the Southern States before 
the civil war. As it was found cheaper to import able-bodied: 
slaves than to breed them, the majority of the negroes in the 
island are probably of African birth. The comparatively; 
domesticated negroes of the continent and of the English: 
West Indies were separated from absolute barbarism by two, 
or three descents. 

Although it is sufficiently obvious that the separation of! 
Cuba from Spain would be almost immediately followed by! 
annexation to'the United States, ignorant insurgents and their’ 
ill-taught leaders may probably imagine that they are fighting, 
for independence. It is difficult to believe that they really’ 
desire the immigration and inevitable predominance of a more: 
civilized and vigorous race; and pethaps they are not even: 
aware that the immediate and total abolition of slavery would: 
be a preliminary condition of admission into the Union. 
Differences of language, of religion, and of manners would 
furnish causes of quarrel at least as legitimate as the pre- 
texts of the present insurrection; but rebellion against: 
the Federal power would be summarily and sternly re- 
pressed. The possibility of an amalgamation between’ 
Spaniards and Americans of English blood has ‘not yet been 
sufficiently tested by experience. The’settlers of Florida, at: 
the time of the transfer of the colony to.the United States,, 
were few and scattered, and both races had ‘a common interest: 
in the maintenance of slavery. The Mexicans of Texas and: 
California have retired like Indian tribes before the advance 
of the Americans, and in a few years all trace of their earlier 
possession of the soil will have disappeared. The colonists 
in Cuba are more thickly settled, and they have no un- 
oecupied region to which they can retreat. It will be a 
strange proof of docility if they are ready to conform to the 
usages of their powerful neighbours. “One of the first trials 
of their loyalty to the American Republic will be the com- 
pulsory recognition, under the Fifteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, of the political equality of their liberated slaves. 
Tens of thousands of kidnapped negroes will become in- 
dependent citizens of the State-and of the Union, with votes 
at the disposal of practised election managers of the class 
which is already overrunning the Southern States. Prudent 
American politicians would, on the other part, regard the 
annexation of Cuba with ‘serious anxiety. The constitution of 
the United States provides for the possession of no dependency ; 
and the concession of equal-rights of sovereignty to inferiors 


‘or aliens is a questionable experiment. ‘The unity of the 


Republic requires that all its sections should possess an ap- 
proximately homogeneous character, and the advocates of the 
extension of the suffrage to the negroes have been compelled 


‘to affirm the equality ot their clients with the dominant race. 


Congress has recently rejected Mr. Sumner’s proposal of ad- 
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mitting Chinese immigrants to the franchise. Nature driven 
violently out of even American institutions will always re- 
assert itself inthe end. The system has vigour enough to 
assimilate millions of Irishmen, of Germans, and of Norwe- 
gians, who entering the country separately are absorbed, 
either immediately or in the second generatign, into the 
general community; but a province of Spanish Roman 
Catholics will with difficulty be transformed into an American 
State of the ordinary type. At some future time the Republic, 
if it continues to expand, will perhaps find itself compelled to 
adopt some form of Imperial organization. Athens, Sparta, 
the Commonwealth of Rome, and Carthage were during the 
height of their power Empires, or sovereign communities 
under a Republican Government, and there is no reason 
against a reproduction of the corresponding political relation 
jn modern times; yet few patriotic Americans would at the 
nt time willingly anticipate the establishment of a system 
which would conflict with all their theories and traditions. 
The Presipent and his advisers may perhaps have been 
influenced by considerations of policy, as well as by a regard 
for international law, in refusing to recognise the belligerency 
of the Cuban insurgents. If the unprincipled policy of Mr. 
Grestey, Mr. Fernanpo Woop, and Mr. Banks had pre- 
vailed, political recognition would have speedily followed; 
and, after a war with Spain in which success would not 
have been doubtful, the aspirations which Mr. Bucnanan 
and Mr. Sovuté uttered in the days of slavery would 
have been realized by the acquisition of the coveted island. 
The Presipent, although he urges on the Senate and 
the House of Representatives the purchase of San Domingo, 
is not anxious to engage im an expensive and unjusti- 
fiable war with Spain; and it is but fair to assume that 
the conclusive reasons against recognition which are assigned 
in his Message may in some degree have determined his 
conduct. Mr, Banks and his supporters are probably justi- 
fied in their assertion that the great majority of the native 
population of Cuba. is hostile to the Spanish connexion; but 
the Captain-General holds military possession of the capital, 
of every town, of every strong place, and of every harbour 
in the island. The insurgents have never produced any 
evidence except apocryphal reports of pitched battles to prove 
that they have a regular army; and General Grant has, after 
much inquiry, failed to satisfy himself that they have a repre- 
sentative assembly. Mr. Hammton Fis, if he drew the 


Message, must have been aware of an almost humorous con-. 


trast. between his luminous exposition of the impartial rules 
which prohibit the recognition of belligereney in Cuba, and 
the despatch in which he imsisted that the conduct of England 
during the civil war was mainly reprehensible as an indication 
of misapplied sympathy. It would be illiberal to infer, from 
the generous expression of the Presment’s regret for the 
death of Lord CiarEenpon, that he or his Secretary of SraTe 
were in any way convinced by the admirable comment 
which accompanied the answer to Mr. Fisn’s despatch ; but 
the author of the recent Message arrives by nearly the 
same method at conclusions precisely similar. A Govern- 
ment which proposes to be strictly neutral must regard with 
dispassionate observation the facts, and not the merits, of 
any civil or international war. It has to inquire whether any 
body of insurgents is in a position to conduct war in accord- 
ance with established rules, and it is still more important 
to learn whether they have organized a regular government 
which may be responsible for the performance of national obli- 
gations. The insurgents of Cuba have fulfilled none of the 
necessary conditions; and the Presipent might almost seem, 
in his enumeration of the tests of belligerency, to have referred 
to the Confede: as it existed at the date of the English 
Proclamation of Neutrality. There can be no doubt that the 
Confederate Government. at that time was organized as com- 
pletely as the Republic of the United States, and that it held 
undisputed possession of all the vast territory which it 
claimed, with the exception of two or three forts of little im- 
portance. As General Granr and Mr. Fish demonstrate, a 
refusal to recognise its belligerent rights would have been a 
violation of neutrality. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE strength of the Government has never been more 
conspicuous than in the debates in Committee on the 
Education Bill, As in the case of the Irish Church Bill last 
year, and of the Irish Land Bill in the earlier part of the 
present Session, the mover of an amendment has only had to 
ask himself the question, Can. I induce Mr. Guapsrong to 


give my proposal consideration? Where there was a chance 
of securing this it was worth his while to persevere. Other- 
wise, to press a motion to a division was sheer waste of time. 
In the one instance in which the Government failed to carry 
with them a majority of their supporters, it was probably the 
assurance that the work would be done just as, efficiently b 
the aid of Conservative votes that encouraged the advan 
Liberals to show the front they did on behalf of Mr. Jacoz 
Bricut’s amendment. No wise Minister will grudge his 
followers. an occasional display of independence when the 
occasion. is so carefully chosen that it is certain to do him no 
real harm, 

We have never been able to regard the relative merits of 
free schools and school fees as anything more than a matter of 
detail. That the working-classes should pay for the education 
of their children in all cases where they are not prevented by 
absolute inability is perfectly right, but whether this payment 
takes the form of a rate or the form of schoo! pence seems to 
be altogether a subordinate question. The whole community 
is supposed to benefit by the diffusion of education, just as 
a whole town is supposed to benefit by the streets being 
lighted and drained; and if it is more convenient to attain 
the former result by the same co-operative mechanism 
that has been found most effectual in securing the latter, we 
do not see that any one would have reason to com- 
plain. If the exact amount of benefit enjoyed by this or 
that person were to be taken into the calculation before 
fixing the amount of his contribution, we should doubtless 
discover many inequalities in both cases. The man who 
has a street lamp opposite his window has his doorway better 
lighted than his neighbours on each side of him. But we 
should hardly mend matters by extending our inquiry to these 
remoter considerations, and though the father of ten children 
would certainly get more out of the rates, if education were 
given gratuitously, than the bachelor or the childless husband, 
we suspect that the same reasoning will apply pretty accu- 
rately to both examples. As-far, however, as convenience is 
concerned, the balance of argument is on the side of the 
Government proposal. The cost of carrying the Bill into 
operation would be immensely increased if Mr. Drxon’s 
amendment had been adopted, and until it is ascertained with 
a little more precision how the rating system will work im 
poor districts, it would be decidedly prance to subject it to 
so heavy an additional burden. Nor is it at all certain that 
free schools would not lose in prestige as much as they would 
gain in cheapness. Mr. Fearon found that in Liverpool the 
most worthless private schools were preferred to good schools 
under Government i tion, partly no doubt from the greater 
laxity of their discipline, but partly also from the fact that 
their charges were higher, and their titular gentility a 
tionately greater. We do not profess to understand Mr. 
Drxon’s statement that in Birmingham the 6,000 gratuitous 
scholars attend more regularly than those who pay—at least it 
entirely contradicts all other experience. Perhaps the ex- 
planation is to be found in the different character of the irre- 
gularities characteristic of the two ms. Where the parent 
makes a weekly payment he will be inclined to keep his child 
away for the whole week if he has been prevented from at- 
tending on the first two days; where the school is free the 
parent will be more careless about keeping him at home on 
any particular day, though he may not have the same reason 
for letting the idleness of Monday involve the idleness of the 
five subsequent days. 


The conditions under which volun schools. may be 
transferred to a School Board are not yet finally settled. The 
sense of the Committee was decidedly and justly against 
leaving an uncontrolled discretion to the managers, but it is not 
quite clear that the provision for carrying out the provisions 
of any trust relating to the school, which Mr. Forster pro- 
posed to insert, would altogether meet the difficulty. Let us 
take the case, for example, of a church school where no trust 
deed has been executed, and where the school has been 
founded and kept up by the great and continuous exer- 
tions of a large body of subscribers working with a clergyman 
of very pronounced views and great enthusiasm for voluntary 
schools. He is succeeded perhaps by a man whose sympathies 
are all on the side of unsectarian teaching and rate-provided 
schools. What is to prevent the new incumbent, with the 
consent of perhaps two other rs, from handing the 
school over to the local School Board, in entire disregard of 
the feelings and wishes of those to whom, as a matter of 
equity, it really belongs? The future position of voluntary 
schools again came up for discussion in connexion with an 
amendment moved by Lord Sanpoy, to extend to their 
managers the compulsory powers for the acquisition of land 
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for school sites which the Bill confers on School Boards. Mr. 
Forster confessed that mo valid argument could be urged 
against the proposal, and that in some parts of the country, 
and especially in London, the existence of such powers would 
be advantageous to the cause of education. But he thought, 
probably with reason, that the principle was one which would 
- not be viewed with much good will by the House, and in 
deference to this view the amendment was withdrawn. No 
voluntary body other than a railway Company has hitherto 
been thus favoured in England, and until school managers 
become an “interest” worth conciliating, it is to be feared 
= this solitary exception will retain its characteristic singu- 

The reasons for and against the election of School Boards 
by Town Councils are very evenly balanced, and the majority 
of five obtained by the Government fairly represents the divi- 
sion of opinion in the Committee. On the whole, we incline 
tg think the Government proposal has a little the better of the 
argument, especially since the Town Councils are to elect a 
certain number of persons outside their own body. At the 
same time it is so very difficult, while enacting that in the 
country the ratepayers shall themselves elect the School 
Boards, as Mr. Forster has now consented to do, to refuse a 
similar privilege to ratepayers in towns, that we shall not be 
surprised if the Government turn out to have changed their 
mind before the Bill comes to be reported. The introduc- 
tion of cumulative voting into the election is a decided 
improvement. One of the main objections against the 
application of this system to Parliamentary elections— 
that it would introduce too many crude opinions into the 
House of Commons—does not hold good here. The School 
Boards are themselves the crucible out of which the best form 
of school is to be drawn, and the representation of minorities 
among the ratepayers or in the Town Councils is desirable as 
tending to break up the dead level of educational Philistinism 
which would otherwise be but too likely to exercise undis- 
puted influence. That the School Boards will often be a 
theatre of prolonged and angry discussions, can hardly, we 
fear, be doubted ; but it will be some gain if these discussions 
turn upon points having a closer relation to school business 
than the differences between the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists, or the comparative wickedness of Rationalism 
and Ritualism. The adoption of the cumulative vote will 
tend to bring about this result, and we are glad that the 
Government has consented to incorporate the amendment 
into the Bill. 

It was not to be expected that a Bill imposing a: new rate 
should escape being mixed up with the perennial dispute as 
to the incidence of local rating. Mr. Vernox Harcourr had 
a clear field before him when he denounced the “chaos of 
“ blundering’ injustice which must very soon end in parochial 
“insolvency.” No one has a good word to say for our present 
system of raising money for local purposes. It is “ unequal 
“in its incidence as regards classes, and unfair in its inci- 
‘dence as regards property.” But though we assent to Mr. 
Hancovrt’s premisses, we are compelled to demur to the con- 
clusion he draws from them. The mischiefs he enumerates 
supply a very good reason for revolutionizing our whole rating 
system, but they cannot be pleaded with equal pertinence as 
an argument for casting any particular burden on Imperial 
resources. If Mr. Harcourt is consistent, he must be pre- 
pared to throw the charge of poor relief—in fact, every charge 
whatever which is heavy enough to be felt as oppressive by 
any appreciable section of the community—upon the taxes paid 
by the whole country. There may be something to be said 
for taking this step, but it is at all events one which has an 
indisputable ‘claim to be considered as a separate integer, and 
not discussed fractionally in relation to one rate among many. 
The question whether any, and if any what, part of the cost of 
elementary education shall be thrown upon the rates, has no 
real connexion with the question how shall we reform the rating 
system? Mr. Harcourt would probably find fault witha member 
who proposed to throw the burden of the next war on parochial 
rates because he objected to the incidence of the income-tax ; 
but we can see no difference between this and proposing to 
throw the burden of the war against ignorance on the income- 
tax because you object to the incidence of local rates. At 
the same time the working of the Education Bill will be so 
greatly affected by the degree in which its success is found to 
involve & large increase in local burdens, that the proposal to 
divide any deficiency in the school fund between the rates 
and the cbnsolidated fund, which was suggested by Sir Srar- 
ForD NorTHcore, and unsuccessfully launched by Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, may perhaps be ultimately accepted as the best 
attainable compromise between opposite claims, 


REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


HE short conversation on Mr. Lampert’s proposal to 
reduce the National Debt will not have been useless if it 
convinces Mr. Lowe and Mr. GLapstone that the House of 
Commons thoroughly sees through the juggle of converting 
Consols into terminable annuities. It is more than doubtfu} 
whether there is any advantage in the direct purchase of 
Stocks which pay less than 3} per cent.; and to give more 
than the Three per Cents are worth for the purpose of evading 
a plain statement of the process adopted is an idle and irri- 
tating waste of money. Mr. GiapstonE, Mr, Disrarwi, Mr. 
Hont, and Mr. Lowe have during four or five years retained 
unnecessary taxes for the purpose of forming an awkward and 
inconvenient sinking fund. Their only excuse for the pro- 
ceeding was the assumption that the House of Commons or 
the country would grudge a somewhat smaller sum, if it 
appeared without disguise on the face of the Budget. In the 
event of a war, or of any other extraordi demand on the 
national resources, the new debt which would be necessarily 
contracted would be increased by the amount of the extra 
charge on the revenue; for the Finance Minister of the 
time would raise as large an income as the resources 
or the patience of the country would bear, and he would 
be compelled to borrow the balance between his receipts 
from taxes and his annual expenditure. It appears that Mr. 
Lowe is still unconverted, as he took credit for the crea- 
tion of a charge of 3,370,000/. for the interest of terminable 
annuities. It fortunately happens that the obstinacy of the 
official vendor is likely to be corrected by the good sense of 
the private purchaser, who is found to become more and more. 
disinclined to a bargain which has the peculiarity of being un- 
desirable for both parties. The manipulation of a sum of 
7,000,0001. belonging to the helpless Post Office Savings 
Banks, or practically to the CHancettor of the ExcHEQquEr,. 
will not admit of repetition. It would not perhaps be Mr. 
Lowe’s duty to guard investors against the immoral practice 
of confusing their principal with their interest, although 
it was vigorously denounced in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Lampert from the works of Say. ‘The customers who 
were expected to purchase terminable annuities seem to 
have learned to protect themselves, unless they are tempted by 
an extravagant price which Mr. Lowe would probably never 
think of offering. Nearly every member ‘who took part in 


.the debate, including Sir Joun Luszock, objected to a costly 


contrivance for throwing dust in the eyes of Parliament. It 
will be better to renounce an unscientific operation, even 
because it is unpopular, than to persist in a delusion which has 
become transparent. Mr. Lowe, although he is seldom misled 
by economic fallacies, was also exposed to the just reproof of 
Mr. Lampert for his whimsical recommendation of certain 
taxes on the ground that they might be evaded at pleasure. 
A perfect tax would be ubiquitous and inevitable. The 
financier who levies for the public service a percentage on 
the price of any article inflicts a necessary inconvenience. 
A duty which deters a possible consumer from satisfying his 
wants causes private annoyance without producing any cor- 
responding return to the State. 


Mr. Lampert Mir properly stated the argument on one side 
of the question, without too anxious regard to the practical 
considerations which principally guide the policy of a Minis- 
ter. He showed that an addition of a shilling or of ninepence 
to the Income-tax would provide the means of liquidating the 
debt in the lifetime of the present generation; and he might 
have added that the same result might be produced at once 
by the application of a sufficiently large portion of the pro- 
perty of the community to the discharge of the principal of 
the debt. Some declaimers were found in the United States 
at the close of the war to propose that the whole debt should 
be paid off at once by voluntary subscription; and Congress 
has since that time levied a large surplus revenue for the more 
gradual accomplishment of the same purpose. Mr. GLapstonx 
on one occasion was seized with one of his characteristic fits 
of enthusiasm at the spectacle of a great national effort to 
abolish a public burden; but, after all, when there is no legal 
or moral obligation to buy up an annuity, the expediency of 
a Sinking Fund is determined by dispassionate calculation. 
The high rate of interest borne by the American debt furnishes 
a reason for making an exertion to reduce the amount, but it 
must not be forgotten that the ordinary rate of profit in the 
States is proportionally high, and that therefore the withdrawal 
of money from ordinary circulation is more injurious than in 
England. The policy which has been pursued for five years 
is already extremely unpopular, and demands for a reduction 
of taxes are preferred in all parts of the country. Even if Mr. 
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BoutTwELv’s project of raising a loan of 200,000,000/. at four 
cent. were not absolutely impracticable at the present 
moment, no American economist would continue to advocate 
the redemption of a debt which would still impose a greater 
annual burden by twenty per cent. than the charge of the 
English debt. The Proposal of an Income-tax of thirteenpence 
or sixteenpence in the pound can scarcely be regarded as seri- 
ous. Mr. Lamsert must have forgotten the irresistible demand 
for the repeal of the “ war ninepence ” which was unwillingl 
conceded by Lord Patmerston and Sir G, Lewis in 1856. It 
is creditable to a financial amateur that he should object to all 
unequal taxation of income for the sufficient reason that the 
tax is equally permanent or precarious with the income on 
which it is levied; but no Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
venture in time of peace to demand of merchants and manufac- 
turers sixteenpence in the pound of their earnings; and even if 


he could persuade the House of Commons to grant the tax, the 


increase of fraud and concealment would hae Sf him of a 

‘large portion of his anticipated revenue. Before the debate 
was closed, Mr. Intinaworts coolly recommended that the 
whole burden of the debt should be exclusively placed upon 
land. It is well to take warning by the premature disclosure 
of the most insolent projects of injustice. An enormous in- 
comé-tax would, r no long interval, be commuted, in 
deference to popular clamour, into a property-tax or into a 
tax upon land. Nothing could be idler than Mr. Lambert's 
demonstration that the debt had only been reduced by the in- 
significant sum of 570,000/. since the year 1855. No useful 
purpose can be served, in the examination of public or private 
accounts, by confusing capital with income. ‘The greater part 
of the charge of the Crimean war accrued after the date of the 
Budget of 1855, and since that time it has been necessary to 
borrow money for the last Chinese war and for the Abyssinian 
war. According to Mr. Lampert’s method of calculation, the 
Americans, if they had paid off the whole of their enormous 
debt, might still be reproached on the ground that they were 
nevertheless no better off than at the beginning of the year 
1860, when the civil war had not commenced. It is highly 
satisfactory that the vast outlay on warlike objects during 
fifteen years should have been entirely covered by income, with 
a margin of half.a million. 


Mr. Lowe prudently abstained from pledging himself to 
any exclusive theory. His statements of figures may perhaps 
have relieved the minds of purists who are troubled with 
fanciful scruples about responsibility for the non-payment of 
debt. Since the 1st of April, 1869, the CuanceLtor of the 
ExcuEQuer has paid off 1,000,000/. of Exchequer Bonds, and 
160,000l. of Exchequer Bills. In the current quarter no less 
than 1,600,000l. will be applied, in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament, in the reduction of the debt, and the purchases 
effected by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund in 
the market will of course diminish the debt by a larger no- 
minal amount. In the December quarter Mr. Lowe expects 
to be able to apply 1,300,000/. to the Sinking Fund, and in 
the March quarter 1,100,000l. If his estimate is justified, as it 
may probably be exceeded, the reduction of debt in a single year 
will have been 4,000,0001., and in two years7,884,000l.,repre- 
senting an amnual charge of about 240,000. ‘To any impatient 
demand for an acceleration of so beneficial a process another 
ee of Mr. Lowe’s speech furnishes a conclusive answer. The 

test reduction of taxation, amounting to 2,600,000/., has 
only diminished the revenue by 260,000/., or by one-tenth of 
the amount. If the same sum had been applied to the pur- 


poses of a sinking fund it would have produced a saving in 


interest of 78,o0o0/. It is not certain that the Government 
would have been well advised in raising within two years 
nearly 8,000,000l. of revenue which was not required for the 
public service; but the surplus in fact represents a prudent 
estimate which provides for possible failures or losses, while it 
treats the increase of the produce of the taxes as a disposable 
windfall. It will be well that Mr. Lowe and his successors should 
both continue to err in their estimates on the safe side, 
and that they should found their calculations on the experi- 
ence of the past year, rather than on expectations which 
must be uncertain even where they are warranted by pre- 
cedent. In agreeing to Mr. Lowe’s amendment on Mr. Lam- 
BeRT’s resolution the House of Commons only pledged itself to 
the substantial and gradual reduction of the debt. It would 
perhaps have been equally advantageous to meet the motion 
with a direct negative, or with the previous question ; but if 
it is understood that the only available Sinking Fund is con- 
fined to the annual lus and to the excess of receipts over 
the estimate, the terms of the amendment are unobjection- 
able. Mr. Portarp Urquwart had the merit of calling atten- 
tion to one important element of the question in the steady 


decline of the value of gold. A debtor who owes a certain 
number.of sovereigns enters into a losing speculation when he 
unnecessarily anticipates the discharge of the principal. By 
the time at which Mr. Lowe’s terminable annuities die out, 
the sum of 3,370,000l. by which the annual charge of the 
debt will be reduced will be worth considerably less than its 
present value, on which the terms of redemption have been 
calculated. ‘The influx of gold would alone ish a conclu- 
sive answer to Mr. LamBert’s proposal. 


NEWSPAPER CLEANSING. 
\ JE make no excuse for renewing this disagreeable subject. 
Disinfectants require frequently applying in the case of 
foul sewers; and the public health can only be secured by a 
constant process which is not pleasant in itself and evolves. 
unsavoury if salutiferous gases. It is just the same with 
newspaper sewage. However, we have our reward, and our 
readers will bear with our discharge of a disagreeable duty, 
especially when, as in this case, we do not work without 
results. It is with great satisfaction that we are able to an- 
nounce that the Standard has at length seen fit not to stand 
apart from the London daily press in excluding from its columns 
advertisements of pseudo-medical books and practitioners in 
obscenity and vice. The advertisement of the book entitled 
Manhood has not appeared in the Standard for the last week. 
Here then are three of the chief London newspapers—the 
Daily Telegraph, the Observer, and the Standard—which 
have at last listened to the demands of public decency. 
We do not claim any especial merit in having contributed 
to this public benefit, Unless we had represented public 
opinion in the matter we should have protested to little pur- 
pose. The Morning Advertiser now standsalone. The Editor 
—so he assures us—remonstrates and protests now, as he re- 
monstrated against, and affected to be irresponsible for, these 
advertisements six years ago, and we have dealt with this 
lea of irresponsibility urged by Mr. Grant. We hold 
him to be directly culpable in the matter, and we also hold the 
proprietors to be equally responsible. The Publicans’ Society 
which ewns the Morning Advertiser, and the editor whose 
stipend is paid out of the profits of the Morning Advertiser, 
do, as a matter of fact, go partners in a vile and flagitious 
trade which every other daily newspaper published in London 
declines to assist with its circulation. The publicans as a 
body and trade are disgraced, and every licensed victualler 
who supports the Morning Advertiser assists in the dis- 
semination of vice and immorality. We think that the 
publicans will not be able to hold out, and we have no doubt 
that there are honourable men among them who will make 
their voices heard in the management of that journal. Mean- 
while, as it is the custom of many London newspapers to adopt 
a second and distinctive title as the Roman Emperors and the 
Schoolmen did—one journal saluting itself as of the “ largest 
“ circulation,” and another of the “ largest size,” and another 
of “world-wide fame,” &c.—so we should suggest that the 
Morning Advertiser henceforth adds to its ordi name the 
dishonourable addition, or abasement as the heralds call it, of 
“ The only Obscene Advertiser,” or “ the Quack’s Organ,” or 
“ Curtis and La’Mert’s Private Friend.” 
_ In announcing the Standard’s return to decency, we must 
however hint that repentance, to be efficacious, must be com- 
plete. We have to demand of our contemporary, now that it 
has joined respectable society, to be quite clean—and we have 
strong objections on public grounds to such an advertisement 
as this which appeared in the Standard of July 2 :— 

“ Battet Lapies ror Paris.—Messrs. Parravicini and 
“ Cornyn are authorised by the Director of the Imperial 
“ Theatre of the Chatelét, in Paris, to engage immediately 
“ Forty Ladies of the Corps de Ballets. They must be young, 
“ well formed, and of good personal appearance.—For full 
“ particulars apply to, or address (with carte de visite), Messrs. 
“ ParRavicini and Cornyn, 49 Duke Street, St. James's, 8. W., 
London.” 

The work of newspaper cleansing is, however, not com- 
pleted when we have purified the London pe Sa We 
have done something, and we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
and those who have worked in the same cause—the Pall Mall 
Gazette especially, and the Lancet, which for years has appealed 
against these flagitious advertisements. e do not propose 
to attempt the reformation of the weekly press. The news- 
papers that lay themselves out for the work of public corrup- 
tion—the Reynolds and the Lloyd—the buzzflies of dirt 
who stink and sting—are beyond our indignation. It 
must always be that there will remain vileness which is in- 
capable of being reasoned with, and we must conclude with 
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“ he that is filthy let him be filthy still.” But there is work 
to be done elsewhere than in London, which, however, we do 
not undertake. Bad as the London press has been—bad as it 
still is and is likely to be as regards certain weekly news- 
p2pers—the metropolitan cerruption is not so complete as 
that of the provincial press. Where one advertisement of 
a dirty book or a dirty quack appears once in a London 
newspaper, five or six such advertisements appear in a 
country newspaper. Driven out of London, these pests will 
be still more widely fatal im the country. 

Take the city of Manchester, for example. Manchester 
sets up for being a very exceptional place, and assumes a lofty 
hearing. Manchester social science and Manchester educa- 
tion holds out the light, at least according to Manchester's 
estimate of itself, to all England. Some time ago, in deference 
to the appeals of the Lancet, the Manchester Guardian dis- 
patrons the insertion of advertisements of foul books and 
quack doctors. So far so good; but the Manchester Guardian 
insérts by the dozen, as do most, if not all, the other Manchester 
papers, betting advertisements. We have counted eleven an- 
nouncements of tipsters and prophets in a single number of the 
Guardian. Bad as all this is, and strange as is the counte- 
nance given by the newspaper press of Manchester to these 
particular immoralities, much worse is the assistance given by 
Manchester to the blackguards of a still dirtier calling who 
have been driven out of the London newspapers. Here is the 
Manchester Examiner of June 14, which we happen to have 
before us. It is scarcely necessary to advert to the high cha- 
racter in other respects of the Manchester Examiner ney. 
It is one of the few provincial papers which have established a 
national name and reputation ; its opinions on politics com- 
mand general respect, and it is considered, and rightly 
considered, the organ of an influential and high-principled 
school of thought. But it contains in one infamous and scan- 
dalous bouquet of profligacy and indecency, filling nearly half a 
column, no less than twelve separate advertisements of quacks, 
quack pills and medicines, each and all of which are of that 
character and tendency which we have so often reprobated, 
and which there is no occasion to specify more particularly. 
Again, the Manchester Courier (daily) of June 20 contains 
nine of these same advertisements; and the Manchester City 
News (weekly) of July 2 contains seven, some of them being 
from the most notorious London quacks, who have been for 
years denounced and exposed in the Metropolis, and who 
are not allowed to advertise in a single London daily paper. 
Let Manchester look to it; its character is certainly seriously 
compromised, 

And what is true of the Manchester press is, we fear, true 
of most provincial and local newspapers. We never take one 
up without meeting with these offences against public moral- 
ity. The remedy is not perhaps easy, but it is within the 
reach of local public opinion. The provincial press is open 
to direct and personal remonstrances to a degree to which 
the London press is not amenable. The Eatanswill Gazette 
can be starved, if it cannot be reasoned, into decency and 
propriety. Let decent folks in the country towns make 
their influence felt on local editors and local press-pro- 
prietors. As they are open to interested and selfish influ- 
ences in one direction, so let the screw be applied in the other. 
Sordid gains must be confronted by a sordid retaliation. 
If the proprietors will continue to insert gt advertise- 
ments, let all concerned know that they do it at the loss both 
of circulation and of other and inoffensive advertisements. 
Local newspapers can understand this, if they will not under- 
stand higher appeals. As we have said, we do not undertake 
the cure of the diseased provincial press. But what we have 
done in London can be done in the country. It is a local 
scandal, and local exertions must remedy it. He: 


MR. THOMAS HUGHES ON CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
OST of our readers are aware of the existence of Cornell 
University in the State of New York, if the professorship 
of Mr, Goldwin Smith be the only fact with which it is distinctly 
associated in their minds. They probably, however, are also 
aware that it is one of the most splendid examples of that 
munificence of which Americans have some right to boast. Mr. 
Cornell is a man who rose from the ranks, made a fortune by 
judicious enterprise, and has given away a very part of it 
to found a new University. deserves the highest honour for 
his public spirit, and we might well wish to see such an example 
imitated. Men who have won great riches by their own exertions 
are in all countries more apt to spend them upon senseless ostenta- 
tion than for the public good; and Mr. Cornell is a rare instance 
of a man whose early disadvan of education, instead of dis- 
qualifying him from making a good use of his wealth, have 


induced him to d it for the admirable ose of 
viding greater for his successors. be his 
we may speak with unqualified a and we may also fully 
believe that the University cannot fail to be useful in a country 
where the higher education is specially in need of encouragement, 
It appears, however, that Mr. Cornell and his friends have decided 
to try one or two novel experiments in education, which may or 
not be successful. So far as we know, they may have been over 
sanguine, but we have no reason to accuse them of being boastful. 
Any deficiencies of which they may be guilty in the art of — 
their own trumpets are, however, well made up on this side 

the water. Mr. Thomas Hughes has written an ecstatic article in 
the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine, in which he not only 
takes for granted that the Cornell experiment will be thoroughly 
successful, but considers that its success will solve certain great 
difficulties in our English Universities. It is really pleasant te 
see @ man in such a state of exuberant and buoyant confidence 
as is the happy result of Mr. Hughes’s temperament; to witness 
the enthusiasm with which he quotes the prophecies of inaugural 


‘addresses, as though they were the record of accomplished facts ; 


and the intense geniality—we believe that is the proper word—, 
which appears to assume the existence in America of a numerous 
band of students and professors, all of superhuman virtue. We 
recommend our readers to study the article, if they like hearty 
gushes of enthusiasm ; perhaps, if they are so cynical as to believe 
that human nature is human nature even in the State of New 


| York, and that the boast of a man putting on his armour is not 


always a conclusive proof of the feelings with which he will take 
it of, they had better refrain from matter which is likely to 
irritate them. ‘Without following Mr. Hughes throughout his 
omen | panegyric, we will shortly consider the main conclusions 
which he has drawn for our benefit. 

First, then, Mr. Hughes assures us that there will be no reli- 
gious difficulty at Cornell University, because the Principal de- 
clares that the institution is to be Christian, but not sectarian, and 
that the chapel is to be devoted to prayer and praise of a rather 
indefinite character; and also because the charter provides that a 
majority of the trustees is never to belong to any one sect. 
Principal’s intentions are, at any rate, eloquently expressed ; but we 
confess that the provision in the charter rather suggests the exist 
ence of a certain amount of religious jealousy. It is intended to 
guard against a danger which we must, therefore, suppose to be a 
real danger, that some sect or sects may render the institution 
sectarian in spite of the Principal’s zeal. Whether the safe- 
guard will be effectual or otherwise can only be learnt by 
experience; and the experience of a single year is certainly 
insufficient to decide the point. Not to dwell upon this point, we 
come to “the great principle of Cornell University ”—namely, 
“the combining of labour with study.” It is intended that the 
students shall have the opportunity of supporting themselves by 
labour, though it would appear that some difficulty has already 
been felt in the matter, The difficulties of the plan are obvious. 
We have all heard of the Scotch students “a make enough 
money by farm labour in the summer to support themselves 
during the winter session. Such men deserve all encouragement, 
and we should be sincerely glad to see some of them at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Whether the plan can be converted into the 
regular system of a University is another question. To our minds 
it would seem very doubtful whether a youth who has been 

ing roads all day will generally be fit to make much 

use of Professor Goldwin Smith’s lectures at night. If po 
sible at all, it ean hardly be possible except in a country where 
the wages of unskilled labour are as high as in the United States. 
But we confess to a doubt whether, even there, anything like 
serious study will be compatible except in the rarest instances 
with severe manual labour. The odd thing, however, is the use 
which. Mr. Hughes makes of the principle. Cornell University is 
intended (and the ambition is at least honourable) to give to men 
who have to support themselves by labour the chances of obtaining 
a first-rate education. Mr. Hughes's theory is that rich young men, 
who doznot want to support themselves, are to be encouraged in 
England to learn ntering and tinkering instead of classics and _ 
mathematies. His application of the theory is ingenious. The 
old professions, it seems, are full; our young men will have in 
future to be sheepfarmers in Ausiralia, travellers in Central Africa, 
engineers in the See and so forth, It.is the consciousness 
of this necessity, it seems, that males them wish for “ strong bodies, 
steady hands, swift feet, keen eyes,” and so on, and therefore it is 
that they cry “hey for cricket, football, boxing, rowing.” We 
vehemently doubt this theory of the modern rage for athletics; 
but to proceed. Mr. Hughes knew one young man at Oxford who, 
being a good athlete, and nothing: more, found himself penniless 
at Singapore, and had to work his way home by labouring with a 
g of Li ; another equally ignorant youth took to travel- 

ing in Africa, and had to learn to mend his own cart; whilst a 

third is squatting in Australia, and has found his University train- 
ing of no good to him, The moral is, according to Mr. Hughes, 
that the Universities should teach crafts—‘ turning, carpentering, 
or smiths’ work.” This is, on the whole, one of the oddest infer- 
ences we have ever known. If the old studies are antiquated, pro- 
vide new ones by all means; but let them be intellectual studies 
at least. The fault of the athletic sport is that it trains the 
muscles of our young men, and neglects their brains. Mr. Hughes’: 
judicious remedy is that the University should lower itself to the 
evel of its undergraduates, and descend to teaching the mecha- 

nical arts for which alone they are fit. Mr, Cornell's plan, prac- 
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icable or chimerical, tries to raise the working-man to the level 
of the studext. Mr. Hughes’s doctrine is that we should try to 
make our students into working-men. If his facts as to the 
absence of intellectual employmentare correct, the moral is that 
our young men should be bound apprentices to blackamiths or far- 
mers, where they will learn these artsmuch more effectually than 
in the shadow of the Bodleian. For our part, we dispute both 
the facts and the inferences, and though it might be well that 
studies such as chemistry and geology, which bear upon agricul- 
ture and engineering, should receive some attention, we could 
hardly imagine a more e step than that of turning Oxford 
and Cambridge into big iths’ 
The other lesson to be learnt Cornell regards the 
discipline of the students; and here Mr. Hughes seems to have 
missed the real moral almost as completely as in the other in- 
stances. At'Cornell it is popes, wisely or not, that the students 
shall be formed nto a kind of military organization, and that dis- 
cipline should be chiefly left to them. Mr. Hughes is filled with 
cdesiention, and applies the doctrine after this fashion. , The Head of 
a College is to put all his tutors on one staircase by themselves, and 
then to make a speech to his young men in hall. He is to.give them a 
severe rebuke for their practical jokes, and toput them upon their 
honourforthefuture. The “buttery-hatch, the larder, the library,the 
kitchen ” (rather an odd collocation) are all to be left open at mght, 
and in the charge of the students. They are to preserve the 
college property, ‘but are to let the Head “have the name of one 
man on each stai to whom he jis to look for the main- 
tenance of proper discipline, and who will be° accountable to him 
for the security.of the ok Al After this ingenious 
plan has been adopted, Mr. Hughes ventures to that “nota 
willow-pattern plate belonging to the college would be broken, 
and that the reading men would,” in short, be free from dis- 
turbance. 
Now there is one little hitch which occurs .at ‘first si ‘Sup- 
that a willow-pattern plate is broken, or, say, a valuablebust 
Tatzoyed, what is to be done’? If the gentleman on each stair- 
case is to be responsible in any real sense of the word, he must 
have some powers of enforcing order. But why should he be a 
better authority than the tutor of the college? The tutors ought to, 
and most frequently do, exercise a ig moral influence over the 
undergraduates, owing to their being a few years older and wiser ; 
they are far more competent to take a reasonable view of questions 
of discipline ; and they in fact owe a great part of their moral 
authority to enforcing discipline judiciously and inflexibly. To take 
away that work from them and to commit It to comparatively feeble 
‘ale would really be to weaken the college, by making the tutor 
a mere retailer of knowledge for a given price, and removing in 
many cases the healthiest and most powerful influence at work. 
The relations between the tutors and dnair pupils are amongst the 
most valuable parts of the Mme 4 system, and to deprive the 
tutors of a power which they generally exercise to the general ad- 
vantage would be naturally to diminish their weight with the 
undergraduates. But, Mr. Hughes will say, the young men never 
will do any mischief when they are on their honour and governed 
by their own representatives. "We willingly admit that young 
men are often struck more than might be expected by a bit of 
claptrap. But after they were accustomed to the-system, and a 
few rowdy and drunken yo' were assembled together, the 
magic would vanish ; the prepostor would be no more sacred than 
the tutor; and one of two would happen—the college 
generally would be demoralized till some interference was 
necessary, or discipline would be administered as strictly as‘be- 
fore eae more spasmodically and irregularly, by lads who were 
totally unfit to be trusted with the charge. Everybody who has 
seen the practical working of a University knows how many deli- 
cate questions are quietly settled by a judicious tutor, with ‘the 
ady ience, which would lead to endless 
mischie 
set of youthful prigs or bullies. We will téll Mr. Hughes what we 
take to be really the main secret of preserving good discipline. In 
the first place, of course, the tutors must be sensible men, and must 
treat their half-grown subjects with a judicious but indefinable 
mixture of confidence and authority. Secondly, and this is of the 
_— importance, they must get rid of the black sheep. In any 
college of a hundred undergraduates, a sensible tutor could point to 
three or four who are really the causes of mischief, and if they are 
got rid of as occasion serves, there will be little trouble in preserv- 
ing proper order. ‘This, if we are not mistaken, was Dr. Arnold's 
practice,as Mr. Hughes appeals to him, and it also appears to be the 
Intention of Cornell University. The Principal sa s,as Mr. Hughes 
tells us incidentally, that he means to get rid of all idle and 
vicious youths. If he can do that he would have no trouble in 
maintaining’ discipline, whether he forms the remainder into 
quasi-military order or not. This would be the chief use to be 
anticipated from a matriculation examination. Keep out a certain 
number of the idle and vicious, ‘and the tone of the Universities 
will be distinctly raised. Boys, to quote a time-honoured maxim, 
will be boys; and whether you try to rule them or leave them 
to tule themselves, a few boys of corrupt principles will speedily 
bring us to the alternative of rejecting them or relaxing dis- 
cipline. The abandonment of alll attempts at enforcing discipline 
& pretty sound, and may be effective with a certain class 
of lads .at 
of the tutors by relieving them of a most important responsibility; 
nd so long as there is a considerable rtion of the idle and 
Vicious, it would be worse than uséless, we have spent 


of a few years genes 
and comrphication if trusted tothe impulsive action of a 


particular times, but it would lower the position 


too many words in illustrating a very obvious truth; and we need 
or say in conclusion that Mr. Hughes to us to be a very 
ortunate advocate of University reforms. To meet athleticism 
a eee University studies, and to ‘restore discipline by 
abandoning the duty to the lads themselves, appear to us to be on 
the whole two of the most objectionable proposals that could 
easily be made. Luckily they are not very likely to be adopted 
till Cornell College has attained the right to speak from much 
longer experience; and, if we have im ted its principles 
rightly, it does not even attempt to sanction them at present. 


MEN’S FAVOURITES. 

speak with a certain curious disdain 
¥ of one of themselves as a gentlemen’s favourite; generally 
adding that gentlemen’s favourites are never liked by their own 
sex, and giving you to understand that they ‘are minxes rather 
than otherwise, and objectionable in proportion to their attrac- 
‘tiveness. They never can understand why they should be so 
attractive, they say; and held it as one of the unfathomable 
steries of men’s bad taste—the girls ‘to whom no man addresses 
a dozen words in the course of the evening being far prettier 
‘and nicer than the favourite with whom everybody is talking, 
‘and for whom all are contending. Yet see how utterly they are 
neglected, while she is surrounded with admirers. But then she is 
an artful little flirt they say, who lays herself out'to attract, while 
the others are content to stay quietly in the shade until they are 
sought. And they speak as if to attract men’s admiration was a 
sin, and not one of the final causes of woman as well as one of her 
chief social duties. There is always warbetween the women who 
are gentlemen’s favourites ‘and those who are not; andif the last 
islike the first, the first despise the last, and go out of their way 
to provoke them; a thing not difficult to do when a woman 
gives her mind to it. A gentlemen’s favourite is generally attacked 
on the score of her morality, not to speak.of her manners, which 
are pronounced as bad as can be; while, how pretty soever men 
may think her, her own sex d her, and pick her to pieces with 
oie effect that they do not leave hera single charm. ‘She is assumed 
to be incapable of anything like real earnestness of feeling, of any- 
thing like of the rules of 
modesty, to be fast or sly, ing to her speciality of style; and 
if you listen to her dissector you will find in time thas she has 
every fault incidental to a frail humanity, while her noblest virtue 
is in all probability a “kind of nature ” which does not count 
formuch, In return, the favourite sneers at the wallflower, whom 
she calls stupid and spiteful, and whom she rejoices to annoy by 
the excess of her popularity; nothi ing her so much as to 
make herself look worse than she is in the way of men’s liking, 
except it be to’ off the one ewe lamb belonging to a 
wallflower, and brand him -as of her own multitudinous herd. 
The quarrel is a deadly one as regards the combatants, but 
it has very little effect on the bystanders; for, notwithstanding 
the faults and frailties of which they hear so much, the men tlock 
round the one and make her the public favourite of the set ; while 
robably the prize match of the circle chooses a stupid wall- 
Voor or life, and the favourite who has ridiculed the successful 
rizeholder scores of times, and who would give ten years. of her 
ife to be in her place, has to swallow her confusion as she best can, 
and accept her discomfiture as if she liked it. Tf a favourite begins 
her career unmarried, she most frequently remains unmarried to 
the end, fulfilling her mission of charming all and fixing none fill 
she comes to the when her sex has no mission at all. If 
she is married she has probably developed after the event; in 
her nonage having been a shy if observant wallflower, quietly 
watching the methods which later she has so ably applied, and 
taking lessons from the very girls who queened it over her with 
an insolent supremacy which, more then all else, she noted, 
envied, and profited by. If she marries while a favourite and 
in the full swing of her triumphs, she peobatty gets pulled 
up by her husband (unless she is in India, or wherever else 
women are at a premium and mistresses of the situation), and sub- 
sides into the best and most domestic kind of “ brooding hen.” 
However that may be, marriage, which is the great ‘transforming 
agent of a woman’s character, seldom leaves her inthe same line 
as before, though sometimes of course the foolish virgin develops 
into the frisky matron, and the girl who begins life as a gentle- 

men’s favourite ends it as a mature siren. 

There are two kinds of gentlemen’s favourites—the bright women 
who amuse them, and the sympathetic ones who love them. But 
these last are of a doubtful—what country people call “chancy ” 
kind; women who show their feelings too openly, who fall in 
love too seriously, or perhaps unasked altogether, being more 
likely to irritate and di than to charm. But the bright, 
animated women who know how to talk and do not preach, 
who say innocent things in an audacious way and audacious 
things in an innocent way, who are clever without pedantry, 
frank without impudence, quick ‘to follow a lead when shown 
them, and who know the difference badinage and 
earnestness, flirting and serious intentions—these are'the women 
liked by men, and whose social success in no wise depends on 
their beauty. Of one thing the clever woman who wants to be a 
gentlemen’s favourite must always be careful—to keep that half 
step in the rear which alone reconciles men to her superiority of 
wit. She must not shine so much of her own light as by con- 
tact with theirs; and her most brilliant sallies ought to convey 
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the impression of being struck out by them rather than of being 
elaborated by herself. suggested by what had gone before, 
if improved on for their advantage. Else she offends the mascu- 
line self-love, never slow to take fire, and gains an element of 
hardness and self-assertion incompatible with her character of 
favourite. Not that men dislike all kinds of self-assertion. The 
irrepressible little woman with her trim waist and jaunty air, 
pert, pretty, defiant, who laughs in the face of the burly police- 
man who could. crush her between his finger and thumb, 
‘and to whom ropes and barriers are things to be skipped 
over or dived under, as the case may be—she who is all 

and self-assertion like a little bantam, is also most 


frequently a gentlemen’s favourite, and encouraged in her saucy 
-forwardn 


-Cruscan school, all 
_ delicacy so refined that nature would have had to be veiled 
-and toned down to the subdued key proper for the 


_ of the most tremendous realism, isan 
tights, and 


ess. Then there is the ful, ile, swan-necked 


“woman, who a generation ago would have been one of the Della 


and music and fine feelings, and of a 


graceful 
creature to accept. Nowadays she plunges boldly into the midst 
i ent advocate for woman’s 
perhaps goes out “ on the rampage,” on platforms and 


- the like, to advocate doctrines as little in harmony with the kind 


-of being she is as would be a diet of horseflesh and brandy. But 


. she gets her following ; and men who do not agree with her 


delig 
harmless dummy the experiences which haye been re 


t to set her off on her favourite topics j ust ” women = 
olls and repeat to the 


to see their little girls play with their d 
to them- 


selves, “These two classes of self-assertion are mere plays which 
-amiuse men; but when it comes to a reality, and is no longer a 


hen a man is made to feel small, useless, insignificant 
the side of a woman—he meets then with something he 


~meither likes nor easily forgives; and if such a woman had the 
beauty of Venus, she would not be a gentlemen’s favourite of the 


_and do their best to spo 


sort, though some of course would admire her immensely, 
il and make a fool of her. 


A gentlemen's favourite of the right sort must, among other 


_ things, be well up in the accidence of flirting, and Inow how to 


_utter failures, They know nothing of 


take it at exactly its proper value. She must be able to accept 
broad compliments, or more subtle love-making, without either too 


‘ serious an acceptance or too grave a depreciation. This isa great 


art, and one that, more than any other, puts men at their ease, and 
sets the machinery of pleasant intercourse in harmonious action. 
Neyer to show whether she is really hit or not; never to give a 
fop occasion for a boast, or an enemy room for a pitying sneer ; 
to take everything in good and to be as quick in giving as 
in receiving ; to be never off her guard, never to throw away her 
arms, and to conceal any number of foxes that may be gnawing 
at her beneath her cloak—this kind of flirting, in which most 
gentlemen's favourites are adepts, is an art that reaches almost 
the dimensions of a science. And it is just that in which 
your very intense, your very earnest and sincere, women are 
inage, but take 
everything au grand sérieux; and when you mean to be re! 
playful and complimentary, imagine you in tragic earnest, an 

think themselves obliged to frown down a compliment as a liberty, 
or else they accept it with a passionate pleasure that shows how 


. deeply it has struck. These intense and very sincere women are 


confounding 


not as a rule gentlemen’s favourites, unless they have other quali- 
ties of such a pleasant and seductive kind as to excuse the enor- 
mous blunder they make of wearing their hearts on their sleeves 
for drawing-room daws to peck at, and the still greater blunder of 
loye-making with love. They may be, and if they 
have nice manners and are good-tempered they probably are, of 
the race of popular women ; that is, liked by both men and women ; 
but they are not gentlemen’s favourites par ex , who more- 
over are never liked by women at all. 

Women are quite right in one thing, hard as it seems to say it. 
Gentlemen's favourites, whom women dislike and distrust, are not 
usually good for much morally. They are often false and in- 
sincere, superficial, and possibly with a very low aim in life, And 
the men know all this, but forgive it for the sake of the pleasant- 
aess which is the grace and charm that shadows, or rather brightens, 
all the rest; having oftentimes indeed a half-contemptuous toler- 
ance of their sins, as not expecting anything better from them. 
Grant that they are false, that they sail perilously near the wind, 
are shifty and untrustworthy, what of that? They are not 
favourites because of their good qualities, only because of their 
pleasant ones—that subtle je ne sais quoi of old writers which stands 
one in such good stead when one is at a loss for an analysis, and 
-which is the only term that expresses the strong yet indefinite 
charm which certain women possess for men. It is not beauty ; 
it is not necessarily cleverness taken in the sense of education, 
though it must be a keenness if not depth of intellect, and smurt- 
ness if not the power of reasoning; it certainly is not goodness; 
it is not always youth, nor yet warmth of feeling—though all 
these things come in as characteristics in their turn; but it is 
companionship and the power of amusing. Still, what is it that 
creates this power, this companionship? A smart, pert, flippant 
Tittle minx, as women call her, with a shrill voice and a saucy 
xir, may be the gentlemen's favourite of one set ; a refined, grace- 
ful woman, speaking softly, and with pleading eyes, may be 
the favourite of another; a third may a blunt, off-handed 
young person, given to speaking her mind so that there shall be 

no mistake; a fourth may be a silent and seemingly a shy 
woman, fond of pcre be in retired places, and with a reputation 
<or flirting of a quiet kind that sets the women’s fingers tingling. 


There is no settled rule anyhow, and all kinds have their special 
sphere of shining, according to circumstances. But whatever th 

may be, they are useful in their generation and valuable for sud 
work as they have to do, Society is a miserably dull affair to 
men where there are no favourites of any sort; where the woman- 
hood in the room is of the kind that herds together as if for 
protection, and looks askance over its shoulder at the wolves who 
prowl about the sheepfold of crinoline, in coats and beards; where 
conversation is monosyllabic in form, and restricted in substance ; 
where pleasant men who talk are considered dangerous, and fasci- 
nating women who answer immoral; where the matrons are gri 

and maidens still in the bread-and-~butter stage of exist. 
ence ; and where young wives take matrimonial fidelity to mean 
making themselves disagreeable to every man but their husband, 
on the plea that one never knows what may happen, and that 


you cannot go on with what you never begin. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


OMPLETION of St. Paul’s! Is St. Paul's, then, unfinished ? 
If so, how comes it to be so? and if so, how is it that it 
remains incomplete? In answering these questions we are driven 
into considerations at once historical, esthetic, and, to use a 
sonorous word, moral. First, as to the historical facts. As 
everybody knows, old St. Paul’s was destroyed in the great Fire 
of London in 1666. The cost of rebuilding the City, including 
St. Paul’s and the parish churches, was defrayed by a tax on 
coals. But this public impost was, in the case of the cathedral, 
supplemented by private contributions ; indeed it was a tradition, 
even in those remote and pre-historic days when peraece lists 
were not, that St. Paul’s was a national concern. en old 
Tigo, Jon was tampered with under 
igo Jones, contributions were sought from and given by 
sorts notables. In as as 100,000) 
raised for this , and Laud encouraged or imposed volun. 
ifts, from bishops and Church dignitaries, which 
looked very like those benevolences to the Crown which the 
= contributed because they could not help doing so. A single 
ity merchant, Sir Paul Pindar, gave as much as 10,0001. After 
the Fire the portion of the coal-tax which went to the rebuildi 
of St. Paul’s was again helped by voluntary contributions, which 
reached to a sum of more than 120,000/.,and somehow or other, 
bart Rekt years’ struggle, St. Paul’s was so far completed that it was 
weather-tight and covered in ; that is to say, about 740,000/, was 
expended on its ponderous walls, its stately dome, and its magni- 
ficent exterior. Sir Christopher Wren received the usual reward 
of benefactors of the human race. Envy and detraction, meanness 
and calumny, did their work. The great architect who had re- 
ceived the magnificent salary of zoo/. a year for doing a work 
which a century and a-half, nineteen Popes, and a dozen architects 
had failed to do at Rome—for at the present moment St. Peter’s is, 
like St. Paul’s, unfinished—was charged with “ frauds and abuses,” 
and dismissed from his work at the age of eighty-seven, in the 
year 1718. A King, George I., had arisen who knew not Joseph, 
and St. Paul’s was never completed, except in that sense in which 
a private nobleman’s house may be said to be completed in which 
the interior walls are not panelled or papered, which is totally 
without fittings or decorations, which has neither ceilings nor 
furniture. The coal-tax was wanted for other purposes, the sur- 
veyor’s place was wanted for some German favourite ; eorgi 
era had set in. This incompleteness of the Cathedral of London, 
which was a hundred and fifty years ogee peinoens neces- 
sity, is now a huge and scandalous and g obloquy on the 
fame and name of England. 

That it was not intended—as perhaps may be pretended by those 
who, like that eminent economist Judas Iscariot, may tell us that 
money spent in church magnificence were better given to the poor— 
that St. Paul’s should exhibit its actual cold, desolate, chilling, 
and repulsive interior as normally characteristic of what is called 
Protestant wer, mag is not a matter either of conjecture or of 
d priori probability. Wren has left on record what he meant todo 
with St. Paul's. His designs for its completion are still, not in 
their entirety but in their main features, extant. He intended to 
“beautify” the interior “with the more durable ornament of 
mosaic work, which strikes the eye of the beholder with a most 
magnificent and splendid appearance, and which, without the 
least decay of colours, is as lasting as the building itself.” He 
went so far as to lay plans for the introduction of the art from 
Italy ; he and Bishop Compton negotiated for the purchase of 
Levantine marbles. He distinctly states that the existing “ paint- 
ing and gilding of the east por’ f were only intended to serve the 
present occasion, till such time as materials could be procured for 
a magnificent design of an altar, consisting of four pillars wreathed, 
of the richest Greek marbles, supporting a canopy hemispherical, 
with proper decorations of architecture and sculpture, for which 
the respective drawings and a model were prepared.” Sir James 
Thornhill’s trumpery pictures in the dome, done at forty shillings 
a yard square, and put up against Wren’s wish, bear the same 
relation to the real art with which Wren intended St, Paul's to 
glow as a lath and plaster arch at a town holiday does to the 
Arch of Titus. 

From those days to these St. Paul’s has been left as Wren left 
it. Now, as then, “the fluted bmp wr of plaster pun with 
blue paint, and veined with gold, at the east end of the choir,” ia 
mock ultramarine, which originally cost 150/., remain an eyesore 
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announced that. the . territorial magn 
‘moment subscribing their fives and tens of thousands of pounds for 
~ “the cathedrals of Gloucester and Chester, the 250,000/. which is 
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to taste, and a scandal to propriety. As far as anything was 
done in the way of dscortioa, it Sis done by the painter and 
iner “ William Thompson,” at the humble figure of 4s. per 
. It is true have been faint 9 
mittent, against this sordid neglect. the young and ferv 
days of the nascent Royal Academy, such a mee as Reynolds 
posed to introduce paintings into the interior of St. Paul's; 
Bat with all due acknowledgments for the spirit of the artists of 
those days, it is a matter of congratulation that the distinguished 
artist P65 4 ruined New College Chapel at Oxford and St. i 
at Windsor, as far as decoration is concerned, together with Mr. 
Benjamin West and Angelica Kauffman and Mr. Dance and 
Mr. Cipriani, were prevented by the stupid opposition of those 
famous prelates, Archbishop Cornwallis and Bishop Terrick, who 
refused their consent to the scheme; though it was warmly ap- 
proved of by the Dean, afterwards Bishop, Newton. The com- 
letion of St. Paul’s was left for better “dain; even for our own. 
ad the thing been done in the last century, it would only have 
been half done, and the half would have been a miserable failure., 
Neither the public spizit nor the artistic skill was forthcoming. 
The day of the renewed practice and study of Christian art had 
not risen. The late’ Dean Henry Hart Milman, poet, historian, 
and, if not an artist, perietrated with artistic feelings, was the 
first to set about the real wotk of completing the Cathedral of 
which he was the official custodian: But -the design to some 
extent failed. It comprised two objects, which, if not incongruous, 


were scarcely homogeneous. ‘here was rather too much of 


aps necessary policy in his proposals. Availing himself of the 
Peer taste for popular Broaler Services, the late Dean, with 
the consent of his C , ten or twelve years ago asked for 
funds to fit up the dome space for these special services, and threw 


Is not very explicit or imposing for decorating the in- 


out, 
~ terior. Half measures seldom answer. Themoney was not very well 


‘spent; a huge and unsightly organ was introduced at enormous 
‘expense into the south transept, and a few windows, an inter- 
mittent use of gilding, and two highly creditable mosaic pictures 
‘were executed. Enough was done to show that more must be 
done, and more completely; and the expenditure on an avowed 
Samco was not without its value, 

_ Very recently Dean Milman’s scheme has been revived, and with 
‘a force and emphasis which alone'can secure success. There is no 
timidity or half-heartedness about the promoters of the present 
‘attempt to complete St. Paul’s: They are to be credited with that 
boldness which is the first-and usually most successful element in 
promoting a great work. We have seen their Appeal, which we 
understand will be presented to a greatgpublic meeting, to be held 
at the Mansion House on Wi y next. The great leaders in 
“Church and State have undertaken to advocate a cause which 


enlists no party views, and addresses itself only to a national and 


religious necessity, and seeks to remove a national disgrace. Mr, 
Gladstone and Mr: Gathorne Hardy and the Earl of Carnarvon 
‘represent the great political ies; art, commerce, and property 

be combined to acknowledge their respective duties, and to 


_ urge upon others claims which their representatives admit in their 


own persons. The promoters of the wisely, we think, ask 
for subscriptions in instalments; for the work which they under- 
take must exhaust 


There ought to be no doubt as to the answer which the 
public will give to this-demand, What has been done or 
what is doing in almost every diocese in England, there ought 
‘to be no hesitation about as regards the. largest and wealthiest 


- tity in the world. London can scarcely afford in common decency 


to leave undone what such places as Ely and Hereford cheerfully 
undertake. If Sir Paul Pindar two hundred and fifty years go 
ve 10,000. to this very St. Paul’s; if, only the other day, Sir B, 
inness expended for the honour of his own city as much as 

if we find it 

ates are at the present 


gards such a city 
“as London, tothe: proverbial flea-bite. If Bristol can build that 
half ‘of its church which ‘was never built, and at the same time 


complete that queen of parish churches, St. Mary Redcliff, it is 


‘ridieulous—we can find no better word for it—to think of leaving 

folks and the “ intelligent foreigner” 
only laugh atvus when. we talk. of the difficulties of the work. 
That the chief church of, the richest city in the world should 
be conspicuous even among parish churches in these days of art 
culture, church building, church restoration, and sumptuousness 
even in markets, town and. Manchester warehouses, for its 


- blankness;desolation, and barbarous, dulness, is one of our in- 


explicable English» facts. It is not to be accounted for, and to 
justify it is :puerile-and impertinent. There it is. It won't do 
to say that St: Paul’s ought to. remain plaster and wash, when, 
as a matter of tact, we gild and paint and inlay and carve our own 
ceiled houses and our-own shops eyery day. There is an eating- 
house in the Poultry just finished which exhibits ten times the 
splendour of St. Paul's. ‘The Memorial to Prince Albert and its 
costliness would probably exceed both in amount and elaboration 
what is seapaned. to be done at St. Paul's, by five or ten times 
the cost—proportions of size being allowed for. The time 


has come—the art has come—the men and the skill will not 
be found lacking—will the spirit and heart of England fail to 
answer the call? The City of London itself, in which during 


years in its completion, and much time 
“and consultation in settling it. 


the last twelve years perhaps twice as much has been spent 
in private structures of very great architectural pretence and 
considerable architectural success as is asked for at St. Paul’s, 
furnishes the best omen for a St. Paul’s which we need not 
be ashamed of. The Thames Quay and the new City streets 
announce what the great City church must be: We are told 
that the City Companies and many great City men are. getting 
enthusiastic. We hear of z,o0o/. promised in one quarter 
100,000l. is raised in a twelvemonth. Before the scheme comes 
before the public several single gifts of 1,000/. each are guaranteed. 
And what, after all, is 250,000/. to London merchants, to, owners 
of London house property, to the ‘firms and corporations whose 
annual profits are reckoned by five or even six ciphers?) . 
The fact is that people don’t love London or feel the pride they 
ought to feelin London. Part of this feeling is affectation, and 
part mere flunkeyism. London is a city to be proud of; the, old 
reproach of its squalor and ugliness is ‘being rapidly wiped 
away. More expenditure in architectural splendour, and on the 
whole more real taste, has been shown of late in London than injany 
other Capital in Europe. It is our stupid English habit oe 
our own successes. r geese are not so much swans as goslings 
or ducks. The reconstruction of the Belgravian quarter is ten 
times better than a Hanssmannized Paris.. The Law © 
if sordidness and donot ‘interfere, will} far 
anything done by German ors ‘and Royal dilettantism 
on the Continent. Everybody has an interest in London archi- 
tecture; everybody who 1s connected with ‘the Government, the 
law, and the trade of the Empire.~ St. “Paul’s the 
citizens, but it also belongs to the West-enders and the country 
families and the season immigrants. St. Paul’s belongs to Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and for the matter of that, to Australia 
and Canada and India. St. Paul’s is the cynosure of the Empire. 
It is not a medieval structure to be sure, and does not precisely 
assimilate with medisval feelings ; and — ae, and gives 
because it is the fashion, to medisval churches. But it is the only 
t and sumptuous church of the first-class which the Church of 
England as it is has built, as it were; on its own ground, St. Peter's 
was built, we admit, but it'was built by contributions which, in 
the way of indulgences, shattered the strong fabric. of the Latin 
Church. The completion of St. Paul’s will be a tacit but significant 
hint to certain so-called Ecumenical Councils. . It will prove that 
English Churchmen have confidence in themselves. St. Peter's, 
rose at the expense of the best spiritual interests of the communiow - 
of which it is the noblest material structure. What if it shall have. 
been reserved for the Church of England to complete St. Paul’s-. 
as the symbol of the English revival of religion and the proof of 
the hold which English worship hason the English mind? But. 
apart from these important ecclesiastical considerations, the present 
Appeal in behalf of St. Paul's recommends itself as a work truly 
national—of the greatest artistic interest and value—and as an 
opportunity which we are convinced will not be neglected of 
wiping os a scanddl and reproach alike religious, artistic, and . 
impe: 


1760 AND 1870, 

YO those who are so constantly deploring the luxury of the age. 
selfishness of men, clibacy of wont, 
we recommend the account of society in Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World. They will find that the last century seems: tohave 
laboured under many of the disadvantages which are character- 
istics of the present, and that the comments of the Chinese philo- 
sopher on 1760 are equally true of the year 1870. They will:derive 
comfort from the constant allusions to the fact that-mairiage iv- 
out of fashion, and “ that it is become so very serious an affair iv 
songlapa that none but very serious people are generally found 
willing to engage.” equally regret that. marriages 
are the only commodity ich meet with no encouragement from. 
the laws of the country.” Unfortunately Goldsmith does not suggest 
a remedy, and after the lapse of 110 years the same grievances 
remain unredressed. We complained a little time agothat sociology 
was not understood, that it was an unknown and. we 
urged that more attention ought to be paid to the so-called amuse- 
ments of the country. It is true that there are great difficulties 
in the way of this study. “ The philosopher,” Rousseaw says, we 
think in the Nouvelle Héloise, “is too far off, the’man of the world 
too near,” to form correct opinions on this head. ‘The accounts of | 
both must be suspected. There is only one method by which im- 
partial information can be obtained, and which must itself 
to everybody as the most fitted to deal with the subject, Every 
question at the present moment has a Commission devoted to its 
elucidation, and we see no reason why fashion’ should ‘not be 
inspected just as much as factories. ‘The numberless hardshipe - 
under which society labours require the zeal of a Special Commis- 
sioner, He would be able to investigate the bearing of the! whole 
subject. The unproductive labour of men and women would con- 
stitute a great field for inquiry. We can only venture to hint at 
some of his probable duties. A mastery over social! topography 
would be indispensable; there are parts of Harley Street hitherto 
wrapped in impenetrable obscurity, as unknown. as the sources of 
the Nile, and even more distant if Sydney Smith’s view was 
correct, Here a missionary might be attaehed to him, and would 
be of great assistance in reclaiming portions of the district. The 
stratifications of Tyburnia would yield @ most interesting serics 
of fossils, and be commented on for the first time. With a strong 


-hammer the Commissioner would here have a week’s occupation. 
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He would also report upon its literature, ascertain whether it had 
obtained Adam Bede from its library, or received the news of the 
cessation of the American war’ He would have plenary powers 
to enter all lighted houses between the hours of ten and four, 
in order to examine the chaperon or common barn owl. This 
might take place in the supper-room before it was thrown open to 
the world. He would naturally inquire how long she had worked, 
what assistance she had had during her career, what her impres- 
sions were with regard to the condition of her own square or street, 
and what her average returns had been each succeeding decade. 
The Commissioner might be instructed to give special attention to 
balls, where he would be certain to find much to report upon. He 
would take evidence respecting the condition of eldest sons, listen 
impartially to their complaints, and, should all endeavours to 
stimulate their energy prove unsuccessful, the abolition of primo- 
geniture might be held out as a last resort. The Commissioner 
would thoroughly investigate the causes and influences which 
actuate the conduct of the dancing dog. He is and has been in a 
state of hopeless insubordination. He has rebelled against all the 
precedents of his race. He may even object to this nomenclature, 
and ‘murmur, “ Prythee, why dog?” ndon teems with com- 
plaints of his conduct. He comes to a ball at one, when he is 
perfectly aware that at half-past eleven the room is full of poten- 
tial partners, anxiously awaiting his arrival as a means of exercise. 
When, however, he has arrived, his behaviour is far from satisfac- 
tory. He is not what he was. His natural position was that of 
being erect on his hind legs, ever active and ever hot; now, alas! 
he often sits down, lounges on the landing in listless inactivity, 
leans over the banisters, and criticizes faintly the appearance of 
those who are going downstairs. Even this assumption is hardly 
justified. It is quite possible that he does not take the trouble to 
go upstairs at all until the supper-room is opened, and should that 
supper not be the best one during the evening, he goes elsewhere, 
gratified with the consciousness that at least he has “done the 
civil thing ” to his hostess. 

That useful creature to whom we lately referred is fast dis- 
appearing. He who knew where bags and shawls were to be 
found, the delight of dowagers and friend to linkmen, will soon 
have ceased to exist, and in no short time it will be a claim to 
extraordinary merit to say of such or such a man that he opened 
the door for a lady of his acquaintance. In old times you could 
lead the dog up to a partner and introduce him, though you 
could not make him dance; now you cannot even introduce 
him. This terrible solecism is occasionally committed. Some- 
times a mild and peaceful mother, presuming upon the ac- 
quaintance she has endeavoured to cement by means of two 
dinners in town and an invitation into the country, seizes a happy 
opportunity, and thinks perhaps that she is conferring a favour A 
introducing him to her daughter. The dog looks half pained, half 
surprised, and audibly wonders at the extravagance of the request. 
She, poor thing, has argued from her past experience, and the 
consequence not only entails failure, but very probably provokes 
a remonstrance from some sister owl. Here the Commissioner 
might use persuasion, and try to convince the dog of the error of 
his ways. He might point out gently the object of his existence, 
appeal to his feelings of gratitude, explain to him that he exists 
for a purpose, namely the display of physical energy, remind him 
that his time does not belong to him to do what he likes with it, 
and that dogs 

Are not like china sold, 
But cheaper grow by growing old. 

He might threaten him with the abolition of extra weeks during 
the holidays of the ensuing year, and at the same time take evi- 
dence as to the probability of inducing women to prefer dancing 
with one another. Perhaps he might also institute some retiring 
list which would enable women after ten years of active service 
to quit the ball-room without loss of caste. Not that the thanks 
of the world are not due to them. The typical member of this 
class goes on for ever, seeing generations pass by her. An ordinary 
neration of dancing men is over in three years, so that she may 
‘airly hope during her social life, if unmarried, to educate three or 
four generations for her country, and to exercise as much influence 
upon society as the master of a public school. The sons of her 
contemporaries appeal to her upon questions relating to the past 
decade, and listen with deference to her answers. She knows 
whether a ball is good or bad, and her opinion of the supper is 
rhaps the best that can be secured. As the air aimé of Balzac 
is absent, she has the merit of being very equable, and does not 
have a fit of sentiment more than once a year. It would be easy 
to recognise these obligations by some slight distinction; at any 

rate her advice would be most valuable upon all these matters. 
* The Commissioner might have special instructions with regard 
to the Blarneys and Skeggses, who, though born in the purple, ex- 
hibit a state of mind which would shock even Prue. Lady Blarney’s 
mission is to be rude to women. She invented the word “smart,” 
as used in its gece signification. Her house contains as few 
commoners as the superb mansions in Lothair. She looks upon 
cousins as heavyen-sent plagues to spoil her dinners and her balls. 
On Monday she asks, like Hajji Baba, “ one mother and two head 
of daughters”; on Tuesday, she suggests that one head will be 
quite sufficient ; on Wednesday, she regrets excessively that really 
her house is so small she cannot have them at all. Then the 
cousins weep in impotent rage, and only recover their spirits on 
hearing that they are to go to a large party the following week, 
and thet her ladyship has been still ruder to some nearer relation. 


Once a year perhaps a glimmering of self-respect may manifest 
itself, but on reflection it naturally passes away. What can be 
the good of grumbling? It is the fashion to submit; so the bi 
house eats up the little ones, which are destined in their turn to 
bully the Sir Harcourt Lees of their acquaintance. This indeed ig 
the worst feature in Lady Blarney’s existence, that she tends to 
reproduce others of her own class and stamps out self-respect as if 
it were the cattle-plague. Her reformation would task the Com- 
missioner’s most strenuous efforts. He might devise a graduated 
scale of punishments for her benefit—begin by sending her into 
lodgings for a month, and, if that proved useless, oblige her to 
adopt Mr. Ayrton’s visiting list instead of her own. If after this 
the names of her guests were printed, the vexation experienced 
by her might very possibly prove fatal, and show the danger of 
using such violent remedies. 

It is needless to say that at the same time the literary Sk 
would be suppressed ; Nature and the Academy would be tebe 
away from her, and her reading confined to selections from 
Lord Malmesbury’s manuscripts aud the anecdotes in the Court 
Journal, Thus her friends might fairly hope to possess an equal 
amount of information with herself, and ingenuous authors would 
not be forced to own that they were ignorant about subjects to 
which they had especially devoted their attention. Whenever 
she used “ nouns and verbs,” she might be instructed to content 
herself with monosyllables, while her literary aspirations might be 
exhausted by allowing her to correct the proofs of the pages which 
related to her in the Commissioner’s report. Some things might 
very properly be held sacred, and exempted from all inquiry, such 
as the ceremony of marriage and its attendant circumstances, 
Even where the Commissioner might be invited to inspect the 
presents, the good taste apparent in the arrangements would in all 
probability prevent criticism and disarm hostility. We may 
indeed be justly proud of the manner in which the whole of this 
ceremony is conducted, and invite peculiar attention to its celebra- 
tion in what is called “ high life.” 

The report itself could not fail to exercise an important influ- 
ence upon the succeeding season. There is nothing from which 
more novelty is expected than from a season, and yet nothing ever 
follows more obstinately in the groove of its predecessor. Each 
in its turn is stigmatized as dull, when the tired faces think of 
leaving town. Perhaps what Rochefoucauld said of marri 
applies equally to seasons, “that there are good ones, but never 
delicious ones.” Perhaps a large Parliamentary majority induces 
social as well as political dulness. Whatever may be the cause, 
there is little prospect of any change. Revolutions alone can 
create fresh social phenomena. Polygamy indeed might institute a 
new order of things, and to some extent even infuse life into a 
breakfast or an afternoon tea, but it would be premature to discuss 
it in its relations to 1871. Monogamy, in 1870 as in 1760, is the 
first consideration, either as an object or an obstacle. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the incentives have increased in 
_— to the opportunities. Women indeed have not been idle, 

or modern enlightenment allows them to drive in hansoms, and 

to walk about the squares in Lent under the moderate protection 
of a red-leaved folio. It is terrible to contemplate the possible 
results of another century’s agitation. In the meantime every- 
thing material has undergone improvement; the arm-chair is 
better stuffed, the carriage has better springs, the street has more 
clubs. Celibacy banishes its pains, gratities its senses, and believes 
with Charles Lamb that “ positively the best thing a man can 
have to do is—nothing.” It goes abroad a little earlier every year, 
and disguises its regret at doing so a little less. But enough has 
been said to show that the Commission which we have advocated 
would have no lack of subjects to investigate. It would of course 
have some simple recognised object, such as to inculcate general 
self-respect, to enable men to gauge accurately their own im- 
portance, and to increase the power of women. We will not 
anticipate any more of its probable recommendations. 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


BILL intended to secure the more uniform and better 

education, and an accurate registration, of the. members of the 
medical profession, has just passed a third reading in the House of 
Lords, and will no doubt be introduced and come under discussion 
in the House of Commons within the next few days. Seeing how 
intimately the comfort and happiness of individuals, not less than 
the wellbeing of the community at large, depend on the knowledge 
and the skill of those to whom must be entrusted the treatment 
of the diseases and injuries to which unfortunately mankind is 
liable, it is unnecessary to dwell on the claim which this subject 
has on our consideration. 

When, some thirty or forty years ago, “ Reform” was the watch- 
word of the day, one may reasonably expect to learn that the 
medical profession and the ancient institutions associated with it 
had not escaped the application of the term; nor had they. The 
Universities, the Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons, and the 
Halls of the Apothecaries, numbering altogether some nine- 
teen institutions, gave degrees, diplomas, and licenses which 
were of the most uncertain and unequal value. All these docu- 
ments were obtainable on comparatively easy terms as re- 
gards scientific acquirements. Some could be a for 
money, others were given by favour; some gave authority to prac- 
tise within a limited district, some could give none at all; some 
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the licensing bodies were exceedingly corporatita-like in their 
eedings, dividing amongst a few the honours and emolu- 
ments claimed by the many, whilst others, with more unselfish 
generosity, were ready to admit within the fold all who were 
willing and ready to pay Thus, on the one hand, it might have 
been found that a highly educated practitioner who had received 
his diploma in a certain district was employed illegally in curing 
the sick if he practised in another; on the other hand, the most 


illiterate quack might have assumed, if he did not choose to pur- 
chase it, a high-sounding title, and might have pursued his in- | 


famous practices without hindrance. This epitome of the state of 
matters prior to the passing of the Medical Act (1858) shows how 
well grounded at the time was the cry for medical reform, and 
which, after several ineffectual a ts at legislation by Mr. 
Warburton, Sir James Graham, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Cowper, and 
others, ended in the possing of the above Act under the auspices 
of Mr. Walp@le. y this Act the degrees, diplomas, and 
licenses granted by these nineteen bodies are made to confer an 
equally legal right to practise im any part of the United King- 
dom. A “Medical Council” composed of twenty-four persons 
(seventeen of the members being nominated by the licensing 
bodies, six Crown, President elected the 
js appointed for the pu of suggesting recommendations forthe 
of with power to visit the exa- 
minations, and if these examinations, or if the course of previous 
study required, be found insufficient, to bring the defaulting bedy 
before the Privy Council; to prepare a list, termed a “ Re- 
gister,” of all persons qualified to be registered who apply for 
registration ; and to prepare a Pharmacopeeia, to be called “the 
British Pharmacopoeia,” intended to supersede those previously 
in use. 

Such are the leading pots in the Medical Act (1358), con- 
taining fifty-six clauses, and which has been amended as regards 
minor matters by four subsequent Acts—all, including the proposed 
new Act, to be cited hereafter asthe Medical Acts 1858 to 1870. 
Opinions differ, and materially so as to the successful or unsuc- 
cessful operations of these Acts. Some few people may be found 
ready, anxious to a revolution rather than to apply aremedy, 
to condemn the Acts and their results, declaring them to be both 
costly and inoperative; while there also may be found those who 
assert that the operation of a remedy in a case of serious chronic 
disease, such as that of the medical profession, must be slow in 
action, and that by-and-by, with a few trifling amendments, these 
Acts would accomplish all that could be desired. As in all cases of 
extreme differences of opinion, the trath will probably be found 
between the extremes. The Act of 1858 is not perfect, and it 
has not converted a Pandemonium into a Paradise, but it has 
accomplished a great deal. No one can compare the medical 
education of the present day with that of a dozen years ago 
without recognising a vast improvement. More, no doubt, might 
have been accomplished ; eo i far as we can see, the power of 
the Medical Council was confined by law to issuing recommenda- 
tions the adoption of which was left voluntary by the Act. So 
likewise with regard to the examinations, which were no doubt 

nerally imperfect, a progressive i may be seen in all 

e institutions, and in many of them the examinations seem now 
to be all that could be desired. A Register has been prepared, 
imperfect it is true ; but this result is due to the fact that regis- 
tration may be said to be a voluntary act, and one for which a 
fee must be paid. The preparation of a Pharmacopoeia is another 
important duty imposed by the Act, and no complaints have been 
made as to the manner in which this duty has been performed. 


Still it is certain that all that has been done in the advance- 
ment of medical education might have been done more quickly 
and at less cost. The Council was unfortunately designated by 
an enthusiast in its early days “the Parliament of the medical 
profession "—a title utterly inappropriate to a body the duty of 
which is simply to deliberate on the best means of executing or 
administrating the clauses of an Act of Parliament, and not to 
devote hours, at an expense of some half-guineaa minute, to profit- 
less discussions and to making ches addressed full often 
through reporters to those outside the walls of the council-room. 
If this be a fault, for which the Council or some of its members 
are responsible, they cannot. as.a body be held blamable for other 
failures attributable to the merely permissive character of the Act 
which it has been their duty to administer. This latter difficulty 
will be met by the Bill now before Parliament, rendering com- 
Pulsory much that has heretofore been left for voluntary adoption. 

e Bill contains some thirty-one clauses, which seem to have 
been prepared with great care and with an evident desire to pro- 
mote the public good, as being perfectly compatible with that of the 
medical profession. It is true that official prudence and foresight 
may have demanded more than corporate interests are willing to sur- 
render ; still very important concessions have been made, and there 
are fair grounds for believing that a most useful measure will 
become law before the close of the present Session, 


_In examining the Bill, the first clause of importance will be 
seen to be the third:—“ 3. After the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of examinations by the first Medical Examining 

appointed under this Act, no person who is not at that 
date qualitied to be registered under the principal Act shall be 

registered under that Act, unless he bas after examination by a 
Medical Examining Board appointed under this Act obtained a 
licence to practise im medicine and surgery under this Act.” By 
this clause a new qualification or licence is created, and all those 


licensing bodies, to be hereafter 
called “medical authorities,” ‘are swept away. The castle of 
cards built up by the Act of 1858 is blown down. Hereafter 
there will be a guarantee that ae medical practitioner is 
ssed of a competent knowledge of every branch of his pro- 
in This amount of knowledge required will be the minimam 
for efficiency. The Universities and colleges may still confer 
on those giving evidence of higher attainments their 4 7 
their fellowships, and memberships, but such titles will be 
mere honorary distinctions, since, by a subsequent clause, 
no one ismg medicine for gain can use any one of these 
titles unless he holds a licence from the Licensing Board, which 
will thus be rendered the “‘one portal” to the medical profession. 
To guard this single gateway in each division of the kingdom, 
so as to prevent ignorant or incompetent persons from rat ps 
will be a duty that can be easily accomplished, as contrasted 
that of watching the nineteen portals now open. There is, however, 
a drawback to the excellence of the scheme—namely, that these 
licentiates will not of necessity belong to ng Oe or college. 
They will be thus al; exempt from those rules and 
regulations which ‘have regard to those minor delinquencies 
which, though scarcely amenable to law, bring discredit on the 
members not only of the medical but on those of every other 
learned profession. It is true that by a subsequent clause (17), 
if a licentiate be guilty of felony or misdemeanour, or of infamous 
or disgraceful conduct in any essional respect, he may be 
deprived of his licence; but there are many acts which can 
scarcely be said to be infamous or Gingmentes and which may be 
insufficient to render a man liable to deprived of his licence, 
but which are sufficiently discreditable to Sear censure. For 
example, a man may claim credit for his liberality and kindness to 
the poor, whom he sees gratuitously, at the same time that he 
writes prescriptions im cipher, and sends them to be compounded 
by a neighbouring druggist, with whom he shares the profits of 
the trade, to the injury of the poor patient. A licentiate 
allow a non-qualified person to practise under his name, and nomai- 
nally as his assistant, for the pu of keeping another practi- 
tioner out of some particular district. These and fifty other 
examples of unbecoming professional conduct—such as publicly 
advertising and practising as the so-called quacks now do—seem 
to indicate the necessity for the Medical Council, or some other 
body, being placed in a position to take cognizance of these lesser 
delinquencies, calling for less severe punishment than deprivation 
of licence, such as fine or censure for a first offence. 

There is another point, too, in connexion with this clause, 
which has received and must still receiveconsideration. We have 
already said that the licensing power will be taken from the Univer- 
sities and professional colleges ; indeed, they nearly all willingly 
surrender it—the Universities to a greater extent than the coll«qes, 
which will still chiefly constitute the examining and licensing 
bodies. But the Universities have been asked to do more. It has 
been proposed that they should not confer their medical degrees 
on any but licentiates; the clause (18) containing this proposal 
does not, it is true, appear in the amended Bill, owing to objections 
raised by the Universities. Still the Bill is not yet law, and dis- 
cussion may arise on the subject. The Universities are said to 
object to the proposal on principle, asserting that they exist for 
the encouragement of science and learning, and that for this object 
they are empowered to confer their degrees on those whose 
attainments are such as to merit them; that they regard these 
degrees as purely honorary, and in medicine hereafter as conferring 
no right to practise professionally. They therefore protest against 
being subject to any external body interfering with their internal 
duties and arrangements. They object on principle, and they 
further object, it is said, on the ground of —e to see the neces- 
sity for the demand made on them. For example, it is stated that 
the clause which is to prohibit the holders of degrees from 
practising and using their titles for the purpose, unless they 
possess a licence to practise, would be inoperative in the case of 
those who had acquired a by high attainments, and that 
therefore many openings to the profession would still be left open. 
The simple answer to this argument is, that the prohibitory clause 
is sufficiently restrictive, and that if it be not so, now is the time 
~ If the clause cannot prevent the 

ers of a British an ing, it cannot prevent 
holder of a French or German as we 
cannot interfere with the Universities of foreign countries, we can 
scarcely establish a claim for doing soat home. For our own part, 
we hope that the British Universities 4 long continue to confer 
their so as to mark honorary honourable distinction 
apart, as these degrees ought always to have been, from mere licences 
to practise. After this clause there follow regulations for establish- 
ing an Examining Board, and for framing examination rules—all of 
great importance. We would gladly see introduced into the Act 
a more clearly defined constitution for the Examining Board. For 
example, it is well known that, at the University of London, let 
us say, the examiners are selected with care, and that their 
duties are confined to examiming candidates and deciding on their 
fitness to pass. They are wholly unembarrassed by tortie to 
attend to the various regulations and the arrangements required 
for conducting the examinations. On the other hand, at the 
College of Surgeons the examiners are taken from the Council, 
where age is honourable and entitled to precedence. The result 
is a very different class of examiners in each case. As we read 
the scheme proposed, we fear that the result will be a Board more 
resembling that of the College of Surgeons than that of the 
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University of London, a result which can scarcely have been con- 
templated by the framers of the Bill. 

Over all the regulations a,wise and well balanced control is 
given by the Bill to the Privy Council, a department much better 
adapted for this duty than the Home Office, to which it had been 
the custom to refer all matters medical ; and here one cannot help 
observing how history, under altered circumstances, repeats itself. 
In our days of democratic constitutions, it becomes the duty of 
the Privy Council to provide competent medical aid for the people. 
In the days of the Sixth ap i before even a College of Physicians 
existed, it was the duty of the same Privy Council when the 
princes were ill to ‘make choice of some one to attend, out of the 
many pretenders to the science of physick” (Rot. 32 Hen. VI. De 
Ministrando Medicinas). Such then being the leading features of 
this Bill, we might have here brought our observations to a close, 
had not an effort been made on the third reading of the Bill to 
introduce an amendment which, will probably be heard of again in 
the House of Commons, and which if it becomes a clause of the 
Act, would tend greatly to alter the principles of the Act. The 
object of the amendment was to introduce into the Council a certain 
number of members elected by the universal suffrage of the pro- 
fession. If six or eight gentlemen were thus added to the Council, 
the talking power would be certainly increased and the working 
power as certainly diminished. Undesirable as this may be, still 
graver objections can be urged to the motives and the princi- 
ples which give rise to the amendment. The Council is now 
composed of the best material available for a definite object. It is 
simply an agency appointed by law for insuring a competence in 
those who practise medicine, and for preparing a register of the 
same. With the exception of preparing the Pharmacopoeia these 
are the sole duties of the Medical Council. But more is desired from 
them. It is said that they should attend, not only to the “ educa- 
tion,” but to the “remuneration of the profession.” It is said 
again that “the medical profession should manage its own affairs,” 
and that the Medical Council should be at the head of this man- 
agement, in fact that there should bea great professional union, of 
which the managers, as in a joint-stock company, should be 
elected to a certain extent by the suffrage of the members, and so 
on. The advocates of this movement fail to show that more 
efficient members could be added to the Council by this mode of 
selection, and above all they fail, ns in the most general 
terms, to indicate how any benefit could result from periodically 
involving the whole medical profession in the turmoil of 
contested elections, the evils of which have been thus 
tersely summed up in the words of a Report issued some 
time ago by the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
signed by Dr. Andrew Wood, which makes the following amongst 
other objections :—‘ Because it introduces into the protession the 
system of popular election, which will probably give rise to can- 
vassing, intriguing, and strife, and thereby tend rather to cause 
disunion than to promote the best interests of the profession and 
the comfort of its members.” 


If it be desirable that the large numbers of the members of the 
rofession should take an interest in the nomination of the mem- 
ers of the Council, the object would be gained by the several 

Universities and Corporations allowing their graduates and 
members to take part in the election. is is notably the case 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where the body of electors is as large as 
the Parliamentary constituency. The University of Dublin atfords 
an example, on the other hand, of a limited constituency which 
might well be extended beyond the six or seven senior fellows 
who are the electors. Having said so much on the subject of 
medical legislation, we must add a word in recognition of the 
pains the Lord President must have taken to master all its de- 
tails. We feel that he is anxious to accomplish a great public 
benefit by taking means to insure for this country an uniform and 
well-educated medical profession, and we wish him and his fellow 
labourers all success, 


THE VISIT OF M. DE LESSEPS. 

. o~ reporters who enjoyed the privilege of admission to 
Stafford House inform us that they are unable to produce in 
English the grace and neatness of the French speech which M. de 
Lesseps addressed to the company who drank his health. We 
think, however, that the reporters have done M. de Lesseps and 
themselves injustice, for no translation can veil the unconscious 
sarcasm of the answer of M. de Lesseps to Mr. Gladstone. At 
the commencement of the enterprise which has now been success- 
fully accomplished, Mr. Gladstone received M. de Lesseps with his 
habitual cordiality and encouraged him to perseverance. ‘ Con- 
tinue,” said he, “ your work, and when you have succeeded in it, 
you will meet in itngland with the greatest support.” Make your 
canal and we will use it. Upon you be the burden of the work, 
and for us be the benefit. If you fail, you fail for France, and if 
ou prosper, England and the world will share your triumph. 
he cordiality of Mr. Gladstone was likely to be exhibited towards 
a person who did not ask this country for money, but that class of 

persons is so limited that perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s cordiali 
towards them has scarcely had opportunity to become habitual. 
“Tt is here you will be crowned with glory.” Let France and 
the Continent in general pay for your work and we will praise it. 
‘There is a story of a stonemason who, having to carve for an epitaph 
the words “ a virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,” substi- 
tuted fora “ crown,” for the sake of brevity, “5s.” But the crown 


which England, by Mr. Gladstone’s hand, bestows on M, de 
Lesseps does not cost even five righ 
The Directors of the Crystal P: have undertaken the 
crowning business, and have, as we suppose, made a comfortable 
rofit out of it. Without intending any disrespect to M, de 
esseps, we must confess to a presentiment that it ever he came 
to England he would be entertained at the Crystal Palace. We 
did not, however, anticipate that he would be invited by the Lord 
Mayor to meet the ues and we should much like to know 
what M. de Lesseps thought of his fellow-guests, and still more 
what he thought of his host. If we might venture to improve on 
the language of Mr. Gladstone, we should say that M. de L 
now wears a triple crown of glory. He has been eulogized by 
Mr. Gladstone, by the Lord Mayor, and by the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company. He has been first and 
with all the great discoverers of ancient and modern times, an 
now he has been compared with the English bishops, The = 
pagation of the Gospel, which was the primary cause of the 
Mayor’s banquet, was made subsidiary to the crowning of M. de 
Leaseps with glory. Bishops may be seen any day in Westminster, 
and a dinner at the Mansion House will usually bring some of 
them to the City, but there is a man among us to-day who is 
worth the entire lot. Propagating the Gospel is all very well, 
but of inferior importance to propagating calico. This seems to 
have been the course of the Lord Mayor's ideas when he invited 
the company to drink what he called “a real toast.” He might 
with perfect propriety have remarked that the Canal would 
afford facilities for supplying bishops as well as other com- 
modities to India. But the Louk Mayor considered it due to 
his distinguished guest and to himself to say something more ex- 
traordinary than this. He celebrated M. de Lesseps as having 
saved our seamen “the perils of the stormy Cape.” We ought 
not perhaps to apply the strict test of common sense to the utter- 
ances of a Lord Mayor when he grows poetical after dinner. But 
in the practical hours of the Lord Mayor's life he perhaps remem- 
bers that there exists east of the City an extensive district, whose 
inhabitants depend for their livelihood on braving the perils of the 
sea. It would be small consolation to an unemployed sailor to 
assure him that he would incur no danger of drowning so long as 
he remained on land. The dues for passing through the Canal 
will probably restrict the use of it to a superior class of steamships 
built for that special purpose. The trade of this country to the 
East is likely to employ all the vessels that can conveniently pass 
through the Canal, and many that cannot, and London and other 
British ports will continue to produce sailors who would not pay 
a pound of their own money to diminish the dangers of any naviga- 
tion that could be proposed to them. If, indeed, the opening of 
the Suez Canal were likely to damage seriously the ocean trade 
of England, some Continental politicians might rejoice, but we 
should be surprised to find them joined by the Lord Mayor of 
London. If sailors go to sea they may be drowned, but if they 
do not go to sea they will be starved. As the Lord Mayor was 
in a poetical vein, he might have revived his recollections of the 
nursery :— 
Now had these children been at home, 
Sliding upon dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drowned. 
Without the least desire to detract from the great achievement of 
M. de Lesseps, for which the Lord Mayor says that he deserves 
canonization, we nevertheless take leave to observe that he most 
resembles those saints whose influence has been powerful on the 
pockets of the faithful. When the Lord Mayor found himself 
addressing an assembly of bishops, we rather wonder that he did not 
discourse on the value of that faith which can remove mountains. 
It certainly has enabled M. de Lesseps to find means of removing 
sandbanks. one of engineers differ as to the practicability of 
keeping open the Canal and the approaches to it. We know very 
well that anything, even a Crystal Palace, is practicable if you 
choose to pay for it. The Canal has thus far been made by Conti- 
nental money, and England has had the largest benefit from it. 
This arrangement is, we believe, unparalleled in the history of 
commercial enterprise. The Directors of the Crystal Palace might 
have introduced M. de Lesseps at their féte as the only distin- 
ished foreigner who had not borrowed money of us. Weare not 
itherto able to regard him as we might the Sultan and the Khe- 
dive, as representing a large expenditure of British capital. But 
itappears probable that this ingenious stranger has found our soft 
spot at last. Money must necessarily be wanted to keep the Canal 
in perfect working order, and, unless we are mistaken, money will 
now be forthcoming for this purpose from England. Indeed the 
Lord Mayor has put the claim of M. de Lesseps to our assistance 
irresistibly. Who would not give money to save the poor seamen 
from the danger of sailing round that dreadful Cape P 
The Report of Captain Richards and Colonel Clarke expressed 
the opinion that the difficulty of maintaining a harbour in 
Pelusium Bay was imaginary. On the other hand, Captain Spratt, 
who was formerly employed by the Admiralty to examine and 
report upon this coast, maintains the opinion he formerly ex- 
—— that this ditticulty is real. We expect that in future 
glish money will flow at the bidding of M. de Lesseps as freely 
as water flowed in his honour from the fountains of the Crystal 
Palace, and therefore the question which Captain Spratt raises is 
practically unimportant. But it is theoretically interesting to find an 
experienced ofticer insisting that the deposit of sand along the coast 
will in the long run beat both dredging and pier-extension, which 
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to be the only remedies. It:had been originally supposed 
thet the main silting was caused by sand which (i through the 
iers. But Captain Spratt has satisfied himself that although a 
considerable quantity does filter through the piers, yet the main 
of silting arises from the deposit that takes place in the 
still water to leeward of the pier-head, after being carried round it 
by the eddy into the slack water always existing to leeward of 
very obstruction to a current. ‘“ Nature’s usual rule,” says Cap- 
tain Spratt, “is still the Dy pe cause in operation in the 
silting process at Port Said.” It matters not how far out the 
jers are carried, forthe sand will still pass round them. According 
to Captain Spratt, the deposit of sand across this harbour’s mouth 
will proceed with the regularity of a law of nature ; but after the 
reception of M. de Lesseps at the Mansio House and the Crystal 
Palace itmay be expected that the deposit of British capital at the 
bottom of the sen will proceed with the regularity of a law of nature 
likewise. A pyramid of golden fire offered to M. de Lesseps, at 
the C Palace, “ England’s hearty congratulations.” us 
hope that if M. de Lesseps should revisit England after a few 
we may be able to congratulate him and also ourselves. It 
will be satisfactory to find by experience that Captain Spratt was 
wrong, but certainly it is a little disquieting to euestve the perti- 
nacity with which he insists that he is right. The difficulty, 
aecording to this anes lay not in making the Canal, but lies 
in keeping it open. Other countries have been kind enough to 
make it, and if we can afford to pay for maintaining it so much the 
better. If we cannot, the poor seamen must still pass round 
that dreadful Cape, as they have been used to do. “ The pier will 
have to be = and again extended, and an end to this expendi- 
ture above the point of traffic will sooner or later come.” This 
is the opinion of Captain — which he leaves to the test of 
time. The uncertainty which that opinion throws upon, the 
financial future of the Suez Canal does not, in our view, detract 
from the greatness of the achievement of M. de Lesseps, but, on 
the contrary, enhances it. Many canals and railways have been 
made in England which do not pay and never will pay. It is a 
much grander exploit to make the Suez Canal than to make a 
railway between Pedlington and Muddletown. lLven Mr. Glad- 
stone could not find much to say about an ordinary English piece 
of engineering of which the pecuniary advantage to the share- 
holders appeared doubtful. But all antiquity is available to the 
orator who addresses the maker of the Suez Canal. We heartily 
that the Canal may turn out a commercial success. But 
when the assembled thousands at the Crystal Palace gazed upon 
the figures of M. de Lesseps and the Nawab Nazim as they stood 
side by side in the Queen’s Gallery, it was inevitable to reflect 
that both our distingui visitors might prove expensive. 


THE EDUCATION OF LAWYERS. 


s es meeting of the Legal Education Association which 
took place on Wednesday in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn is 
likely to mark an epoch in the history of English juris- 
prudence. Our lawyers have of late become the subject of 
an increasingly hostile criticism. The Bar in particular 
is attacked upon several sides at once. Out-and-out free- 
traders denounce it as a monopoly ; sticklers for the rigour of its 
etiquette on that its discipline is laxly administered by the 
Benchers of the four Inns, and by after-dinner tribunals on circuit; 
the attorneys fret at the im ble line which divides them from 
the “higher branch” of the profession; while barristers them- 
selves are not altogether satisfied with a dignified seclusion which 
to many of them means unfee’d inaction. Upon several of these 
questions there exists the widest difference of opinion. In one 
respect, however, the present organization of the profession is 
admitted with tolerable unanimity to be indefensible. It is just 
possible for a man who has no knowledge of law to obtain 
the degree of barrister, the possessors of which are alone quali- 
fied to plead in the superior Courts, or to fill judicial posts 
of importance, either at home or in the colonies. There 
are certain stock arguments in favour of the system, but 
these ex post facto reasons for an accidental result of his- 
torical causes are now seldom seriously stated, and are not 
worth a formal refutation. Untested admission to the pro- 
fession has indeed been reduced within very narrow limits, 
and a wholly unlearned barrister is becoming rarer every day, 
though he may still be encountered. or his existence the 

of Court are to blame.- These four ancient and wealthy 
bodies are entrusted with the responsibility of admitting candidates 
to the profession of advocacy. h Inn is perfectly independent 
of the rest; each has its own hall, library, chapel, ens, and 
sets of chambers; each is governed by a self-electing body of 
“Benchers,” These four independent Societies have, however, of 
late > ee to be guided, in many respects, by regulations which 
were drawn up by a joint commitiee ; and they have appointed a 
Joint Council of Education. The qualification for admission to the 
Bar has always been considered to be ond of a social, partly of 
an intellectual, character. The social preparation and superin- 
tendence of a barrister remains still with the particular Inn of 
which he becomes a member. There he dines with his fellow- 
students, and in this and other ways is supposed to imbibe that 
esprit de corps which is so conspicuous in the profession, and there 
he will have to answer before the tribunal of the Benchers for any 
reach of etiquette of which he may subsequently be guilty; but 


his intellectual training has passed into the hands of the Council 
of Education, which we have already mentioned. ' 

About the manner in which the social training and superintend- 
ence is carried on by the Inns, we have nothing to say upon the 
present occasion, but shall confine ourselves to the intellectual 
training which, as we have seen, is controlled by a body which 
is exterior to the Inns, though composed of delegates elected ‘by 
them. This training comprises a slight literary examination, 
which must be passed, before entering an Inn, by all persons who 
are not uates of a University; courses of lectures and private 
classes, by Readers upon various branches of law; voluntary exami- 
nations from time to time, success in which is rewarded by prizes 
and exhibitions; and a final examination, in which honours are 
given, and which must be passed by every one, unless he has 
either attended courses of lectures, or studied in the chambers of a 
practising barrister for a year. eres 

If the final examination were made 'the only 'to the pro- 
fession, the arrangements which we have sketched would’ leave 
little to be desired in principle; and it may be assumed that the 
alternatives of what may be mere bodily presence during the deli- 
very of certain courses of lectures, or what may be ‘an infrequent 
though costly series of visits to private chambers, are but the last 
traces of an obsolete system destined, in any case, soon to dis- 
appear. It has been evident for some time that if the Bar is 
to maintain its monopoly of adv: , if it is even to share’ with 
the attorneys in a monopoly of the conduct of legal business, 
the degree of barrister must signify something more than that 
the recipient is a person of education and honour, who has 
been imbued, more or less, with the traditions and usages of a 
distinguished profession, and who has probably also a fair know- 
ledge of law. It should imply that he has undergone, and profited 
by, a complete course of study, both in jurisprudence generally and 
in the laws of his own country in particular, followed by some 
ag experience as a Lan 4 of working members of the pro- 
ession. It may of course that the imposition of so 
severe a test would have kept from the Bar many men who have 
risen at it to great eminence. But this is an argument for perfect 
free-trade in advocacy. If any — a is to be granted, it must 
have its raison d’étre; and what better claim can any class of men 
make out to a monopoly of the conduct of the most important 
legal business than that they are all tested and certitied to 
possess a thorough knowledge of law? A strict educational test 
might deprive the profession now and then of some one who 
might have developed a flow of rhetoric well suited to the 
Middlesex Sessions, or even to the higher sphere of a breach-of- 
promise case at nist prius; but it would guarantee us a steady 
succession of men possessed at once of a wide grasp of the 
general principles of their science, and of the power of logically 
applying them to the ever a details of practice. Of such 
men we are in grievous need. e are at length about to‘attempt 
to reduce to coherence and manageable ‘size the eumbrous records 
in which our laws have now to be hunted for, and there is a 
cry that we have no jurists competent to the task. We are 
seriously debating the possibility of making one system out of the 
two systems, called Law and Equity, under which we have lived so 
long; but we know that the greatest difficulty in the way of the 
change will be to find men capable of seeing clearly the relations 
of the two systems to one another. Given that we want a 
scientifically trained set of lawyers, how are they to be trained ? 
We have already mentioned the attempts which have been made for 
the education of barristers by the Council of Education appointed 
by the four Inns, The education of attorneys has been more 
thoroughly, if less ambitiously, provided for by the Incorporated 
Law Society, to which has been confided the training and testing 
of that branch of the profession. Courses of lectures upon various 
branches of the law are also given in University College and in 
King’s College, and law degrees, after ve pegs i examination, 
are conferred by the University of London. vast amount of 
legal education is thus going on in London, though it is most 
imperfectly organized, and has sprung up almost by accident. The 
demand for such education is at least equal to the supply. Not 
only students for the Bar and articled clerks of solicitors, but 
didates and successful competitors for the Indian Civil Service, and 
men preparing for Parliamentary life and the magistracy, are 
anxious for guidance in a most difficult science. There is no doubt 
that, if a great Law Professor were to arise now, he-would be lis- 
tened to by crowds. 

The elements of a great Law School are all in existence, waiting 
only some creative touch to crystallize into shape. Nor need this 
consummation be delayed till questions as to the administration 
of the Inns as social colleges and boards of discipline, as to the 
relation of barristers and attormeys, or even as to the existence of a 
legal profession at all, have been sony and settled. The necessity 
for legal education is independent of all these, and can no longer be 
disregarded. For something like forty years a desultory discus~ 
sion of the subject has been carried on; a Royal Commission and 
a Parliamentary Committee have reported upon it; tentative 
efforts te solve its difficulties have been e by the Inns of 
Court; a greater acquaintance with what is going on upon the 
Continent has made us more and more ashamed of our own de- 
ficiencies; and at length a new Association has been formed in 
order to bring about the establishment of a “ Law University.” 
Sir Roundell Palmer, in the lucid and conciliatory speech 
which he delivered at Lincoln’s Inn as President of the Asso- 
ciation, was careful to Aefine precisely the object at which 
it aims. Although the new institution is designed for the 
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education of attorneys as well as barristers, its promoters give 
no sanction to an Sanalgdination of the two hemebes of the 
profession. The University is, moreover, to confine itself to 
teaching law, and testing the knowledge of it, without making 
any claim to confer directly the right to practise in the 
Courts. With a programme which so exactly falls in with 
the well-considered wishes of the great bulk of both branches 
of the profession, while it caref avoids raising collateral 
= which are not ripe for decision, we cannot doubt 

the Association will accomplish what it proposes, and 
will sooner or later receive the hearty co-operation: of all the 
Inns of Court. If a verbal criticism may be pardoned upon a 
scheme for the success of which we are most anxious, we 
would submit that the designation proposed for the new insti- 
tution is scarcely the most appropriate that could have been 
chosen. A University, in classical Latin, had much the same 
meaning as a college, and the term might in this sense be 
applied to a legal or to any other corporate body; but a Univer- 
sity, in the sense which has come ame to us from the later 
thiddle ages and is still current, is a school in which are taught 
all or most of the higher branches of liberal knowledge. Within 
a University, the studies of theology, of medicine, of law, and so 
forth, are respectively carried on in so many separate Faculties. 
Under the modern University system of France, detached Faculties 
are planted singly, or in groups of two or three, where they are 
most wanted. The pee title, therefore, for the Law School of 
London would be the Faculty of Law of London. Whether the 
Medical Schools of the metropolis should hereafter be similarly 
consolidated into a Faculty, and whether both Faculties should 
ultimately have to areorganized University of London, 
are of course, for the present, merely speculative questions. 

Into this great Faculty might be merged all the teaching, exami- 
nation, and granting of degrees in law which is at present carried 
on, with much waste of power, by all the bodies which we have 
before mentioned. It would be for the Inns of Court to determine 
what degree must be obtained in this Faculty as one of the con- 
ditions precedent to receiving the diploma of barrister-at-law ; and 
it would be for the Law Association, in like manner, to decide 
what de must be gained by articled clerks before they should 
be capable of admission as solicitors. The Faculty of Law, for the 
constitution and government of which provision would have to be 
made by Act of Parliament, would have at its disposal a very 
large staff of Professors and Readers, and would be thus able to 
map out the whole field of law, and perhaps some of its cognate 
topics, and to teach it systematically, with reference not only to 
the principles of jurisprudence, but also to the practical needs of 
its various classes of students. No one should be allowed to take, 
at any rate, the higher degree in the Faculty, who has not taken 
a degree in arts in some British University. This testimonial 
to the ion of some amount of gen culture is now so 
much more readily obtainable than formerly that it might well be 
insisted upon. 

Not the least gain to be derived from the creation of a Faculty 
of Law would be that it would open up a career for men who 
were ready to devote themselves to a scientific study of jurispru- 
dence. Such a step has hitherto been prohibited on pain of star- 
vation, but it would be easy a to assign such stipends to the 
principal professorships as would attract to them men of real 
eminence. We might then hope to see them attain a position 
analogous to that which they occupy in Germany. A seat in the 
Privy Council might occasionally reward the studies of great 
jurists, and place their kmowledge more immediately at the 
service of the sovereign. The Professors of Diplomacy would be 
the natural advisers of the Foreign Office, and upon any great 
scheme of legal reform the criticism of the Faculty would doubt- 
less carry due weight. The Law Faculties of Oxford and Cam- 
bri have lately shown such remarkable signs of renewed 
vitality that they cannot be neglected in any discussion upon legal 
education, It would probably be expedient to arrange that 
attendance on lectures, and passing examinations, in either of 
those Universities should be accepted as equivalent to a corre- 
sponding progress in the Faculty ot London. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE PAPACY. 

5 ig sensation created by Cardinal Guidi’s speech still con- 
tinues, and a staunch Spanish infallibilist says that “it has 
changed the whole face of the Council.” Several more bishops 
have spoken in the debate, which appears, however, if we may 
trust a recent telegram, to have been again abruptly terminated 
while some sixty or seventy who had inscribed their names were 
still waiting for their turn. Three English-speaking archbishops 

have been conspicuous among the Opposition orators. Archbisho 

Errington, formerly Cardinal Wiseman’s coadjutor, dwelt wit 
bitter emphasis on the entire want of freedom in the manner of 
conducting the business of the Council, and insisted that, unless 
the two contending parties were fairly represented in the Com- 
missions or “ Deputations” which really manage everything, 
and which are exclusively composed of infallibilists, no satisfactory 
result could be obtained. The aged Archbishop MacHale of Tuam 
from a long episcopalexperience, of theinevitable results of the 
ogma. Archbishop Conolly of Halifax, in a long and closely rea- 
soned address, criticized with incisive force the dogma itself and the 
evidence alleged for it ; he refused to recognise any fina] test of the 
truth of a doctrine but the consensus Ecclesie, and observed that in 


the Creed we do not find Credo in Petrum e successores jus, but 
Credo in mam Ecclesiam Catholicam. Meanwhile the chapter op 
infallibility has been recast, probably with the view of catching g 
few waverers like Ketteler, but in a form which leaves it substan. 
tially unaltered, and which the minority peremptorily decline t 
accept. Ketteler still remains an enigma to everybody, includi 
the Pope, who is said to have remarked the other day that “he 
could not understand him at all, one day circulating a treatise 
which arraigned the dogma as having no sufficient evidence 
in Scripture or tradition, and the next day professing his u- 
hounded devotion to the Holy See”; and His Holmess is re~ 
ported to have added, with a significant gesture, “ that he did not 
seem quite right in his head ”—which is all the thanks he gets for 
his perpetual tergiversations. Rome is said to have become “like 
a great lazar house of bishops,” of whom many are already 
rostrate with sickness from the summer heats. But as the 
talian, Spanish, and South American prelates are a reser | 
unaffected, that is a very trivial matter. Ve victis! It is in 
well known at Rome that, if the voting were secret, the minority 
would be over two hundred at the very least, and that many even 
of the Pope’s three hundred episcopal boarders would negative his 
darling scheme. But the grea majority of prelates are too 
completely dependent on Rome to dare to have a will of their 
own. This is conspicuously the case with all who are under Pre- 
pene that is, not only the missionary and Oriental bishops, 
ut the English and American also. And even over those bish 
of Roman Catholic countries who have a recognised position of their 
own and are protected by Concordats, the Curia has many — 
exerting its baneful influence, both by threats and promises. Not 
to speak here of the various decorations, titles, and distinctions 
at its command, there are at present some sixteen Cardinals’ Hats 
vacant, to be used as the reward of “devotion” to the infallible 
Pius. First among the favourites stand of course Valerga and 
Mer. Nardi; and it must be remembered that the Jesuits, who ate 
precluded from the more ordinary kinds of ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, can accept this office from the Pope, as Bellarmine, De 
Lugo, and others of their leaiing members have done formerly. 
Men like Father Piccirillo, Schrader, and Franzelin have cer- 
tainly well earned their Hats. If we pass beyond Jesuit and 
Italian circles, the safest and most deserving candidate for the 
purple is of course Dr. Manning, who is said to have suggested 
to Archbishop Darboy some time ago that it would be a very 
nice —_ for the prelates of the two chief capitals in Europe 
to be made Cardinals together. Next to him come Dechamps, 
Pie, and Dreux-Brézé, and the American, Spalding; and there 
are Fessler, Martin, and Senestrey to represent the German 
satellites of the Curia, What is to be done with Simor— 
who had been almost promised his Hat, but who has now 
taken up his position definitely at the head of the most com 
and determined phalanx of anti-infallibilists, including the whole 
Hungarian — is hard to say. Perhaps all the “non 
placet men ” will be excommunicated, as Dr. Manning is reported 
to have suggested, and that will cut the knot. But there are no 
resent signs of yielding or wavering among any of the Opposition 
eaders. The last manifesto which was issued from their press, a 
work by Archbishop Kenrick, is singularly outspoken and full of 
matter of deep interest. It recalls vividly the feeling of perplexed 
astonishment suggested to so many minds by the opening and the 
subsequent conduct of the strange drama now being enacted at 
Rome, and forces on one’s attention the inquiry as to how the 
Church and the Papacy can have come into such a condition as to 
make this spectacle a possibility in the nineteenth century? Yet 
the answer is not far to seek, It has before now been suggested 
in our columns. 

The two great events of the modern world—the Reformation 
and the French Revolution—have made the Papacy what it is. 
The Reformation, by separating half Christendom from its con- 
trol, only tightened its grip on what remained; the Revolution 
intensified the system of centralization by removing the chief 
surviving obstacle to it—the ancient Gallican Church, with the 
Sorbonne. At the restoration of the Papacy, when the crisis was 
over, the Church, like the Roman provinces, was placed at its feet, 
without any guarantee for corporate or national independence. 
The work accomplished for his own ends by Napoleon was sub- 
stantially ratified, with different views, Qy the restored Bourbons, 
and still more by the Government of Louis Philippe. Then came 
the great religious revival throughout Europe, to which indeed Rome 
contributed nothing but her jealous interference, but of which she 
reaped the fruits. fa France it was led by two men of rare genius, 
both of whom were ardent Ultramontanes, though one of them 
subsequently incurred the distrust of the Papacy, and was driven 
~ its ungrateful anathemas to the verge of professed atheism. In 

ngland the Tractarian movement, which owed still less to Rome 
than the Catholic reaction in France, played into her hands by sup- 
plying a band of able and devoted recruits, nearly all of whom at once 
adopted her extremest pretensions; and one especially, whose name 
alone was a tower of strength, though his services have received 
scant recognition, and his genius has been throughout tramme 
by the instinctive jealousy of the ruling powers for whatever does 
net immediately further their claim to universal and absolute 
dominion. After half a century of Papal absolutism, it seemed as 
if unity, in the sense understood at Rome, was almost perfect. 
It was, in truth, the unity of repression, the silence of the grave; 
for nearly all independent life had been killed out of the Church. 
Never had Roman Catholic Christendom seemed so entirely subser- 
vient to the Pope ; never, as Ultramontane writers were constantly 
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asting, had: his spiritual power been so extensive. Practically, 
he was afallible ; the bishops: were content 
simply to register his Leakk and scarcely a voice was raised 
in contradiction when he took on himself, by his own sole 
authority, to define the Immaculate Conception in 1854, and, 
ten years later, to issue a string of dogmatic condemnations 
of all the most cherished principles of modern thought. Some 
few bishops, like Ketteler and. Dupanloup, tried to explain 
away the Syllabus by a non-natural interpretation, but none ven- 
tured to challenge its.authority. To all intents and purposes the 
startling words used the other day by the Pope in his stormy in- 
terview with Cardinal Guidi—LZa Tradizione son io—were verified. 
Scripture and tradition were whatever he chose to make them. 
‘One thing only was wanting. The time appeared to have arrived 
when practice coudd be transmuted into doctrine, and Papal infal- 
libility might become an obligatory dogma of the Church. But here 
the Curia miscalculated its strength, and made a false step which it 
may yet have occasion to mt at leisure. Instead of repeating 
the experiment of 1854, and promulgating another new dogma by 
Papal authority, with the “acclamations” of a host of subservient 
s invitea to swell the, pomp of the solemn function, they 
resolved to carry it General Council—possibly to 
‘exclude any danger of future cavil, certainly in the fullest confi- 
dence that the bishops would do what they were told, like good 
little boys, and vote the 51 Schemata, kindly drawn up all ready 
for them before their arrival, without discussion or dissent. We 
‘know how this hope was disappointed. The last straw broke the 
camel’s back. At length the Batholic world was stung into an 
revolt against the insolent policy of the Curia. First came lay 
-addresses, like those of the Gathclies of Coblentz, and the bolder 
utterances of veteran champions of Catholicism, like the late Count 
Montalembert, and laymen of known piety and orthodoxy, like the 
ish Liao. Then the clergy fake silence, and men like 
Déllinger and Gratry, and a. number of eminent, though less, con- 
spicuous, names in Germany and. France were found among the 
open assailants of infallibilism, And now the reaction has reached 
its third stage, and the bishops are speaking out both. individually 
and cenjointly in accents that grow louder and more unambiguous 
ag time goes on and the crisis of the fight draws near. They have 
been, assembled in Couneil, and officially questioned as to the 
foundation on which the whole Christian faith reposes. Only one 
answer was expected or held to be permissible ; but, to the infinite 
disgust of their interrogators,.a large and influential minority have 
most emphatically given. quite another. Among these, not the 
least eminent in character, position, and learning, is Archbishop 
Kenrick, whose publication has suggested these reflections to us. 


Perhaps what is most striking on the surface of the work is 
the uncompromising distinctness of the language the Opposition 
ptelates have now learnt to. use, not certainly before there was 
need for it. Thus the Archbishop of St. Louis insists that 
bishops have always hitherto been ——e in the Church as. 
judges of faith, but that, if the Pope is alone infallible, their office 
as such is at end. He says, again, that the number of theo- 
logians who have at various times maintained Papal yey 
is quoted as evidence of that tenet, but that no article of fai 
can “be established on such foundations, The doctrine that 
supreme authority in temporal matters had been conferred on 
Peter and his successors was held for centuries in the Church, but 
nobody out of’ Rome would seriously maintain such a theory 
now. He then refers to the Bull Unam Sanctam and the similar 
teaching of Suarez and Bellarmine, and observes that “ there are 
bishops in the Council, and himself among them, who have 
solemnly sworn that at least in England the Pope possesses no 
such fee whence it follows that even the most solemn 
Papal decisions, like this of Boniface VIIL, are nul} and void if 
they are not grounded on the Word of God, contained in Scripture 
and tradition. _Commenta delet dies, judicia nature confirmat. 
Not less pointed. is his , to, the favourite argument of Dr. 
Manning: and’ the ruck of Dicteibinn advocates, that Papal in- 
ye aes to he defined because it is so vigorously con- 
tradic a pposed, We give his answer, with a slight verbal 


They, forget, that they have only themselves to thank fur this deplorable 
controversy, which. they pa by proclaiming to the 
that the two new dogmas of Papal infallibility and the Assumption were to 
be defined 7 the Vatican Council, and’ seeking to prepare men’s minds, 
both.in England and America, for receiving these tenets as revealed articles 
of faith. In view of this, andagious teaching, which was even maintained 
inepiseopal past others have come forward, who deserve eternal memory 
before God and man, to remind the faithful that. there can be no new dogmaa,, 
that Papal infallibility has no witness of either Scripture or tradition, 
and that the business of the Council. is to investigate, and not simply to 
“acclaim.” And for thus telling the plain truth they are reproached with 
inciting to revolt by the wy persons who would Roa interpreted their 
silence into acquiescence, used’ it for carrying out their own plans. 
And then we are told that it is necessary, under existing circumstances, 
to do something for the honour of the Papacy, as though the. bishops had 
the situation and the circumstances to consider rather than the truth, or 
‘were any more competent than the, Aposties themselves, whose successors 
they. are, to do anything against, the truth, 


Coming to practical details, the Archbi comments on. the 
enormous numerical yonderance of Italian prelates in the 
Council, and argues the way to really free or 


representative verdict would be to let the bishops deliberate 
separately in their own mother-tongue, and vote by sections, as at 
Constance, instead of by counting heads. hus only would 


opportunity be afforded:for a bend Jide discussion, which the present 


lations render wholly im 
been un 
ears, 

They certainly deceive themselves who imagine that on the promulgation 
of the new dogma will follow a great calm. The is far pew ey 
bable. Those who obey the decrees of the Council will find ves 
very awkwardly situated. The civil Governments, will treat them, not 
altogether unreasonably, as unreliable subjects, The enemies.of the Church 
will cast in their teeth the errors taught or practically sanctioned by Popes, 
and will ridicule the only possible answer, that the Popes did not teach 
these errors officially, but only as individual Bishops of e. And they 
will point to the scandalous lives of too many Popes as\a farther proof of 
the internal contradictions of Catholic belief, for men will not distinguish 
between infallibility .and impeccability, which seem to them naturally 
connected. 

As regards the future course of the Opposition, Archbishop Ken- 
rick indicates. rather than expressly states it. While that 
“ no one who does not submit to the decrees of an Gicumenical 

ificantly adds, 
the indispensable conditions have been observed in holding the Council,” 
one of which conditions is declared to be “ moral unanimity.” 
He seems to feel that he and his colleagues may calmly await the 
result, for, whatever be the immediate issue, the game is eventu- 
ally in their hands. LFither the Curia will succumb at the last 
moment and withdraw the obnoxious dogma, or it. will be 
pressed to the vote and carried over their heads. In the latter 
case a catastrophe will probably ensue, the precise nature of which 
it is not easy to forecast. But even in, Rome, and in the most 
pious and orthodox circles, there are not wanting those who sin- 
cerely desire this consummation as the lesser evil under present 
circumstances; they hold that only by a life-and-death struggle 
can the. Church be purified from dominant abuses, and they take as 
their watchword the old proverb, Quod medicina non sanat, ferrum 
sanat, And at this moment the Papacy is straining every nerve to 
enforce and perpetuate pretensions which, to cite the words of an 
English Roman Catholic preacher, “are either now become obso- 
lete, or are rejected as shocking and barbarous by the conscience of 
Christendom,” Only the other day Father Merie, of the. Paris 
Oratory, who has been provisionally occupying Bishop Maret’s 
Theological Chair at the Sorbonne, brought bis. course-of lectures 
to a close by, the emphatic announcement-—* As to the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, condemned as it has been, by the gravest 
doctors, and rejected by the highest and. most legitimate protests 
of the human conscience, I will never accept ¢.” Meanwhile 
M. Veuillot is storming in his choicest language, in the Univers, 
at the “intrigues against Holy Church” which provented “the 
measure of joy of the whole Catholic world. oy oa up” on 
St. Petex’s Vay by the solemn apotheosis of Pius LX, 


ible; Six months have. 
fitably wasted, the Catholic world 
what is to be the end? 


Council deserves the name of Catholic,” he si 


THE REPORT OF THE JOCKEY CLUB COMMITTEE. 


(PRE opinion we expressed a few weeks ago, that the Jockey 
Club was, for once, in earnest in its professions of zeal for a 
reform, of the abuses of the Turf, is justified by the Report of its 
Committee embodying recommendations which, will he submitted 
to the General Meeting on the 16th of July. The Report isdrawn 
up in a sensible and business-like manner, and does.credit to the 
judgment and sincerity of its framers, its deals fairly and im- 
partially with most ot those questions of racing which demand 
immediate attention ;, we say with most, because there.are one or 
two notable omissions, to which we will refer presently. The 
Committee begin with a moderately worded but decided expres- 
sion of their belief in, the suiliciency of the Joekey Club’s autho- 
rity over all race-meetings; and their prediction, that any: meeting 
at. which, the enactments of the Club are violated will be ily 
and certainly annihilated is most assuredly well founded, It is 
only from a belief in the good faith of the Jockey Club in the 
cause of Turf reform. that the Legislature hesitates to undertake 
the task itself; it. certainly will not suffer the laudable efforts of 
the Club to be frustrated by the managers of insignificant race- 
meetings. The Committee propose to prohibit all racing before 
the week which includes the 25th of March, and. after the week 
which includes the 15th of November. Thus the race-horse 
will be allowed four clear months of well-deserved rest; and so 
much importance do we attach to this reform that, if the Committee 
had made no other alteration, we should not have regarded their 
appointment as fruitless. Moreover the effect of the resolution will 
be beneficial in two ways. It will relieve the overtaxed energies 
of the thoroughbred, and it will ex from the Calendar a 
number of meetings, the loss of few, it of any, of which will be re- 
gretted, In approaching the important question of two-year-old 
racing, the Committee have wisely sought for the opinions of the 
most experienced trainers, We have always maintaimed that this 
was a matter about which theories were useless, and deductions 
drawn from public running, from oceasional successes and occa- 
sional breakdowns, were sure to be fallacious, It was a matter, 
above all, to be left to the judgment of experts; and if those 
whose: business it is to. watch over the thoroughbred from a 
yearling are not the best judges of the effect produced on his con- 
stitution and powers by early racing; who areP We are not 


prepared to believe that prejudice or self-interest would induce 
the most eminent of our trainers to make a formal declaration of 
opinions that were contrary to theinconvietions; and therefore we 
are content to accept the conclusion at which they, or the large 
majority of them, have arrived, that, except in the case of 
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likely to prove in any way prejudicial” to the race-horse. This 

sanction of two-ye racing is, however, qualified by 
a proviso that it be only permitted in moderation; and the Com- 
muattee have accordingly permed to subject it to further restric- 
tions, Adhering to the date fixed last year for its commencement, 
May 1st, and expressing their wish to discourage the frequent 
running of two-year-olds, they recommend that no two-year- 
old should run in any handicap before October 1st, and then 
only with horses of his own age; also that no two-year- 
olds should run at weight for age with older horses before 
the same date, and that no two-year-olds should run for any 
stake or plate a longer distance than six furlongs. The Com- 
mittee must have been powerfully convinced that there was a 
great deal too much two-year-old racing, otherwise they would 
never have proposed to do away with such old-established and 
interesting races as the Goodwood and Doncaster Nurseries, and 
the Fernhill Stakes at Ascot. It is clear, however, from the 
whole tenor of the Report, that it was more from a regard for the 
interest of owners than for the welfare of horses that they con- 
sented to allow two-year-old racing to continue at all. They say 
that “in their opinion the prohibition of two-year-old racing 
would inflict upon the Turf a fatal injury. The length of time 
which must elapse before either pleasure or profit could be derived 
from a horse which could not run before he was three years old, 
and then not until March 25th, would deter many from training, 
and still more from breeding, thoroughbred stock.” It will be 
observed that here the question whether two-year-old racing is 
ja iy mye to the future prospects of horses is entirely ignored, 
and its continuance is justified on purely money considera- 
tions. On the whole, therefore, the opponents of two-year-old 
racing have by no means the worst of the argument. e must 
glance hastily at the remaining recommendations of the Com- 
inittee. They propose to alter the present law about selling races, 
so that the object for which they were established may be really 
and fairly carried out, instead of being, as now, evaded and frus- 
trated. The right to make use of an assumed name is fenced 
round with various restrictions, the abuses of large handicaps will 
be partially diminished by the simultaneous publication of the 
weights and nominations, and by the acceptances not being pub- 
lished till the Thursday before the week in which the race is run; 
and, lastly, the objectionable and unfair practice of post entries is 
to be abolished. On the whole, the reforms recommended to the 
Committee are of a more comprehensive character than might 
have been expected. 

We will now point out two or three defects in the Report which 
appear to us to detract somewhat from its generally satisfactory 
cnaracter. We regret that the practice of using assumed names is 
allowed to continue, under any restrictions whatever. We had 
hoped to see it entirely abolished, and we are unable to imagine 
any sufficient reason why owners of racehorses should be permitted 
to disguise their real names. The maintenance of this evil custom 
is an encouragement to minors, wards, and men occupyin i- 
tions of trust to go on the Turf, and it enables them bsp thelr 
parents, guardians, and employers in ignorance of the hazardous 
pursuit they have taken up. - If a man is either ashamed or afraid 
to run horses openly, or is in a position which does not justify his 
incurring so great an expense, surely such a facility for cloaking 
his proceedings as is afforded by an assumed name should not be 
offered to him. The question of handicaps has been much too 
delicately handled in the Report, and the absence of ae Papen 
to revise the scale of weights is a serious omission. e have 
always been of opinion that Lord Coventry’s proposal to raise the 
minimum weight in handicaps to 6 stone should be the basis 
of any reform in this direction, and we regret that the Committee 
have passed by this important subject in silence. Lastly, we can- 
not sufficiently deplore that the Committee have made no proposal 
to place the Jockey Club itself on a more satisfactory basis. We 
hind h that they would have recommended that any member 
who had gone through the Court of Bankruptcy, or was in default 
for bets lost on horse-racing, or had at any time made any compo- 
sition with his racing creditors, should be required to withdraw his 
name from the Club; and further, that gentlemen well known as 
owners and breeders of thoroughbred stock should be invited to 
join the Club. But there is not a syllable in the Report on this 
subject; so that we can only repeat our conviction that no reform 
of racing can be other than partial and unsatisfaetory unless ac- 
companied by a reform of the Jockey Club also. 

e would once again urge Mr. Hughes to consider the advisa- 
bleness of altering the framework of his Bill, which is now await- 
ing its second reading. In the face of the Report which we 
have been criticizing, and considering the Committee’s evident 
willingness to approach racing questions in a fair and liberal spirit, 
it would pb ay imprudent to press for the total abolition of 
two-year-old racing. Gok peepee: are left for Mr. Hughes, both 
of which he is quite justified in handling. One is the condition of 
the Metropolitan race-meetings, the scenes at. many of which im- 
peratively require the interference of the guardians of public order ; 
the other is the subject of betting, with which the Jockey Club 
declines to meddle. If he will deal with these, or persuade the 
Government to deal with them in a comprehensive spirit—especially 
with betting, as encouraged by commission agents, list-houses, and 
advertisements—he will secure an amount of support on which he 
cannot reckon if he ists in mixing up with these other 
matters which need not, for the present at any rate, be submitted 
to the decision of Parliament. 

The very day after the Report of the Committee was published 


there appeared in Baily’s Magazine for the t month 
lente article on racing, from the pen of Admiral 
marked by the qualities for which his writings are famous. We 
are indeed so accustomed to hear that who differ from 
Admiral Rous on racing matters are fools, and their opinions. 
nonsense, that in that respect there is nothing either new or 
strange in this his latest contribution to racing literature. But 
we are astonished at the bad taste that d permit such an 
article to be made public at the present moment. Here is a lead- 
ing member of the Committee appointed by the Jockey Club, 
who has presumably assented to that Committee’s Report, and 
thereby made himself jointly responsible for it; yet before 
there was time to read it with adequate attention, and to 
weigh fairly the proposals of the Committee, he rushes into print 
on his own account with an article which, if it means any 
—and we are bound to say that it is as incoherently expressed as 
any piece of English composition we ever read—means that his 
colleagues are partly fools and partly confirmed gamblers, and that 
their most important recommendations are ey oor ridiculous, 
What is the first conclusion at which the Committee arrive? 
That the authority of the Jockey Club isso sufficient that, “ should 
the managers of any minor race-meeting be unwise enough to 
disregard your rules, the consequent certain extinction of such ° 
meeting would, in the opinion of your Committee, be a gain 
rather than a loss to the Turf.” What is Admiral Rous's 
not very intelligible dictum on this head? “The Jock 
Club, being a self-elected body, has no public capacity; it 
governs by a voluntary allegiance; it is possible for a portion of 
the racing community to accept our rules and to be independent. 
of our jurisdiction.” If there is one subject more than another 
which the Committee took pains to examine, it is the running of 
two-year-olds; and we have seen that, not without hesitation, 
they consented to allow two-year-old racing to commence on 
May 1st, but only under certain restrictions. We have seen 
also that they have carefully recorded their desire to disc 

the frequent running of two-year-olds. Now let us turn to 
Admiral Rous’s summary treatment of this question:—“* We 
have been silly enough to restrict our two-year-old races 
to the 1st of May; it was a tub thrown to the whale 
to prevent more absurd sacrifices; the. most sensible policy 
would be to nullify the rule altogether.” What can be 
thought of the conduct of a colleague, who, after sharing in the 
proceedings of the Committee, strives to weaken the influence 
and effect of their Report by ridiculing its more important re- 
commendation as silly and absurd? We by Admiral Rous’s. 
unseemly sneers at the “men who look upon their horses as - 
dice, and whose avowed object is to win 100,000/. on a Derby,” 
and at the “few notorious racing gentlemen who find relief 
from the tedium of their useless days in extravagant specula- 
tions.” Every one knows at whom such remarks are directed, 
and the reason why they are reproduced for the sixth or seventh 
time within a twelvemonth. It is not from Admiral Rous’s ex- 
cessive distaste for heavy betting—did he ever attack Lord George 
Bentinck ?—but because his wrath is excited at the refusal of 
one or two well-known members of the Jockey Club to submit 
to his dictation. Next to his recalcitrant colleagues, Mr. Hughes 
is, we suppose, the chief object of Admiral Rous’s aversion. 
“Weare not aware on what —- an M.P. presumes to in- 
terfere with the rights of a horse-owner to run his horses.” 
Racing is the national sport, par excellence, as Admiral Rous has 
often told us; but the representatives of the nation may not say a 
word about its conduct or management. Indeed, what our rulers 
and governors may say or do, according to Admiral Rous’s theory, 
we are at a loss to guess, Here is a passage which has fairly taken 
away our breath. “ It is the boast of the natives of the United 
Kingdom that they live in a free country, in which no man has a 
right to interfere in their amusements, their mode of life, or their 
domestic institutions.” Just so. A man’s favourite amusement. 
may consist in seeing cats skinned alive, it may be his mode of 
life to beat his cook and his housemaid every other day, and the 
simultaneous enjoyment of three wives may be one of his domestic 
institutions. But no one can interfere. ‘There is no law to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals ; there is no law of master and servant; 
there is no law of marriage and divorce. Seriously, it is not worth 
while to argue with a man who can write such trash, Admiral 
Rous’s friends should deprive him of pen and ink this hot 
weather. When it is a little cooler they may be able to explain 
to him country is the same as ony 
savages, and that the greatest possible tyranny is the absence 
low and of restraints on unlimited Hoense. 


REVIEWS. 


ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEPTICS.* 


R. REICHEL has passed at one leap almost from the begin- 

ning to the end of Dr. Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks. 

From Socrates he has gone to the Stoics; from the period of fresh 
new life to the period of decline. Plato and Aristotle, the two 
most perfect exponents of the Greek intellect, are left, so far as he 
is concerned, uninterpreted. We do not know the reasons which 


* The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Translated from the German of 
Dr. E. Zeller, Professor of the University of Heidelberg, by Oswald J. 
Reichel, B.C.L. and M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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nd Mr. Reichel to paés them by; certainly not, we imagine, any 
for readers were subjects, or 
‘ects that have lost their interest. Grote’s Plato leaves us 
discontented ; the books that are to supply its deficiencies 
we Lave waited for till we ‘are tired of waiting; and Aristotle 
must’ be studied by Englishmen in detached commentaries on 
single fragments, or in reviews that are too short to do more 
than hint at his meaning. Throughout his history Zeller adds 
thoroughness to insight, and his treatment of those two great 
names is on that ground so satisfactory that it is surprising that 
no one has yet been found to adapt it for English students. Mr. 
Reichel has shown himself very tent; the Plato might be 
his next contribution, and it would certainly be a welcome one.’ 
Dr. Zeller has many features which Englishmen are accustomed 
to look upon fs faults, and’as faults characteristic of German 
writers—over-crowding of authorities, delight in unwieldy foot- 
notes, lack of clearness of system, dis of chronological 
arrangement ; but to set against the dryness which is the result 
oral this, there is the confidence with which indications of 
yast knowledge inspire a reader, there is the sense of fairness 
which the balancing of authorities conveys, there is the attraction 
of'a keenness of view which can always see the right points and 
the tight way of approaching them. These merits and these 
faults belong to Zeller’s work throughout; it is ~ot his concern 
that the points and problems of one period aro more or less 
interesting than those of another. Nothing that he could do 
could make the Stoical epoch as interesting as the Socratic; or, to 
more accurately, could make the Stoics as interesting as 
tes, Mr. Rei must be conscious of this; it must have 
come home to him constantly as he worked at his translation. In 
his earlier book he had to deal with the dawn; here he deals with 
the sunset—with clouds and growing shadows. 
Above all, in Socrates he had to write of a man whose system, 
like his presence, was a wonderful mixture of wrinkles and shape- 
lessness and sweet sounds. Here there are no men, but abstrac- 
tions, or at best masked figures, dimly’seen and faintly heard in 
their passage across a distant and ened stage. Attractive 
such periods undoubtedly are, but less to the student of man than 
to the student of the bypaths of speculation ; less to him perha 
than to the theologian, for it is here that philosophy merges in 


on. 
he very lack of personal elements in such a philoso- 
phical period throws us more than usual on the general 
characteristics of the time, a subject which Dr. Zeller treats in an 
admirable way. We cannot do better than give his sketch of 
the general influences at work on men’s minds at the time of the 
extinction of Greek political freedom. The purely political side is 
too well known to need a fresh description—the constant succés- 
sion of acts of national suicide that mark the whole of the Grecian 
decadence ; the incurable tend to disunion; the increasing 
technicality, and therefore the professional character, of war; the 
fatal blow of Cheeronea; the short and fruitless s le of the 
Achewan League. All these tended of course to make the old 
type of culture an — But another type was created 
by the same process; Macedonian supremacy brought Greece 
and the East together, not only asenemies, but as mutual teachers 
and learners. at the East had to teach, then as always mys- 
tical and melancholy for the most came upon minds prepared 
to receive it—prepared in a way that Dr. Zeller thus describes :— 
‘An age like this did- not require theoretical knowledge. What it did 
want was moral uprightness and moral strength, But these desiderata were 
no longer to be met with in the popular religion ; and amongst all the culti- 
vated circles the popular faith had been gradually superseded by philosophy. 
Hence it became necessary to look to philosophy to supply the pressi 
want ; to inquire of philosophy what course it was alone possible for mor: 
energy to take under the circumstances, and what course was then especially 
needed. Nor was it difficult for philosophy to reply. There was no need of 
creative ingenuity, but there was-a need of resolute self-devotion ; no de- 
mand for outward actions, but for inward feeling ; no opportunity for public 
achievements, but for private reforms, So utterly hopeless had the public 
state of Greece become, that even the few who made it their business to 
ew a remedy could only gain for themselves the honour of martyrdom. 
© other course seemed open for the best-intentioned, as matters then stood, 
but to withdraw entirely within themselves, to entrench themselves behind 
the safe barrier of their own inner life, and, ignoring the troubles raging 
without, to make happiness dependent on their own inward state alone. 
Stoic apathy, Epicurean self-satisfaction, and Sceptic imperturbability, 
were the doctrines which responded to the political helplessness of the age. 
They were the doctrines, too, which ‘met with the most general acceptance. 
The same political helplessness produced the sinking of national distinctions 
in the feeling of a common humanity, and the separation of morals from 
politics which characterise the philosophy of the Alexandrian and Roman 
od. ‘The barriers between nations, together with national independence, 
had been swept away. East and West, Greeks and barbarians, were united 
in large empires, being thus thrown together, and brought into close contact 
on a Fee point. - Philosophy might teach that all men were of one 
blood, that all were equally citizens of one empire, that morality rested on 
the relation of man to his fellow-men, independently of nationalities and of 
social ranks; but in so doing she was only explicitly stating truths which 
had been already realized in part, and which were in part corollaries from 
the existing state of society. 


Here is the mark which distinguishes the phil y that followed 
Aristotle from that hin has become 
definitively practical. Whatever was their success, it is clear 
that Plato and Aristotle and their philosophical predecessors had 
aimed at knowing rather than at doing; at a reform of speculation 
tather than at a reform of action. Aristotle, as the scholastic 
verdict said, was first of all a logician; though his Ethics may be 
the book most read to-day it is probable that he himself, and 
certain that his followers, made more of his logical treatises. Yet 


rhaps more e practical 
vee the technical terms might have varied, The antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between form and matter, 
was there; and what it-meant was simply that “man finds in his 
own mind a higher and more real existence’than any which he 
finds outside in the world.” Evidently but very little was wanting 
to throw man wholly back upon himself, to make him cease from 
guessing at so-called facts; to limit philosophical activity by the 

unds of practice. The’principle ap in its full development 
in the three great contemporary schools which ‘are the subject of 
this book. 

No ; se would be served by our following Dr. Zeller 
through his minute and searching examination ‘of their special 
tenets—tenets full of crudities and inconsistencies, and to be 

thered, speaking generally, only by a weary induction from 
ficients or secondhand authorities, Of the early Stoics, for 
instance, scarcely a pase remains; their very lives are only known 
from the hints of Cicero or the half-romancing accounts of later 
biographers. Into details, then, it is profitless to go; but enough 
is to be learnt of the general features to make a tolerably intelli- 
gible picture. It is true that to make adefinite and precise picture 
Foal be the hardest task in the world ; not to speak of the con- 
trasts between the different schools, each separate one is full of the 
inconsistencies natural to an ingenious and restless time. The Stoi- 
cal system, it was said, was wholly practical in its ultimate aim; 
to live according to nature was its sum and substance. But how 
was such a life to be secured unless nature were previously known ? 
Hence all sorts of preliminary questions, difficult at all times, in- 
soluble at a time when the mere observation of facts was thought 
useless and unphilosophical. The divergences of one teacher frou 
another are perhaps most ga in their proverbial utterances. 
The quaint similes for which they are remarkable come out with 

ial force in controversy; for instance, where logic is com- 
pared to “‘ a spider's web, as useless as it is curious,” or to “ the 
mud on a road,” or to “a lobster, much shell little meat.” 
How Aristo, who is credited with these comparisons, would have 
shrunk from the dimensions which in the next eration the 
Stoic logic assumed! Aristotle is distanced by Chrysippus and 
his followers. So with their views of nature, so with their co- 
ordination of the divisions of knowledge, so with their disputes as 
to the sphere of moral Philosophy 3 at every turn we are met by. 
papa a and differences which seem almost to invalidate their 

im to be called “a school” at all. 

And yet there is sufficient distinctness and unity in the Stoical 
theories to justify those who claimed the title of Stoica, and the 
world which has agreed to call them so. In its most developed 
form the ground of .the Stoic morality is still the same as in its 
earlier s ; from Zeno to Marcus Aurelius there is no breach 
of continuity. To secure independence of external distractions by 
means of philosophy was an aim common to Stoics and Epicureans ; 
to declare that independence consisted in.a life according to 
nature—that is, in action in harmony with the general design of 
the world—was the peculiar mark of Stoicism, The history of 
Stoicism is the hi of the gradual expansion of this one doc-- 
trine and of its ever-widening application to.new conditions of life. 
Dr. shows in earliest school bears 
signs of its complica edigree ; its theory of nature tracing 
back to Heraclitus, its ae of design to that line of thought 
which culminated in Aristotle, its harsh classification of “wise 
and foolish” to Cynicism, its “ retreat from sensuality ” to Plato ; 
above all, its maxim of “life according to nature” to the older 
complex, this organism more intense ic. ‘ore Rome, 
States fell to came the trial; then 
the universal settlement, imperfect and hollow, but at least for a 
time final. So with the el progress of Stoicism, First came 
the dissolution of political interests; then the endeavour to bring 
man into union with the law of the world; then, lastly, the idea 
of humanity as transcending and absorbing the individual. The 
merits of such a system are obvious; its defect, as Dr. Zeller is 
careful to point out, is its onesidedness, its tendency to destroy the 
individual in the attempt to merge himin therace. 


Epicureanism, longer-lived and in many ways more interesting, 
was lanipler, and demands a shorter notice. A school that has its 
origin in a single great man, that holds to his name for centuries, 
is tpso facto more definite and easier to than one which is 
named from a peculiarity or a place, as the Cynics and the Stoics 
were. Hence we are pre for less variety and contradiction 
among the Epicureans ; they are not, like Aristo and Chrysippus, 
mere fellow-tribesmen in the city of philosophy, so to speak ; they 
are one and all followers of Epicurus. To us, too, they are more 
real than their rivals, because their doctrines have received immor- 
tality at the hands of a great poet ; have been embodied, in fact, in 
perhaps the only avowedly philosophical poem that has ever per- 
manently succeeded. To us Epicurus is read in the p of 
Lucretius; his Nature is the “atom and void, atom and void” of 
the Roman poet ; his Happiness is the happiness of the Lucretian 
wise man, “ whom naught hinders from living a life worthy of the 
gods”; his life of the gods is that of which Lucretius draws the 
outline :— 

Semota ab nostris rebus, sejunctaque longe ; } 
Nam privata dolore 
be suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 

ec bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur ira, 
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Dr. Zeller assumes this throughout; pe } too implicitly, in- 
deed, for here as elsewhere he groups authorities for statecnents of 
theory without regard to difference of dates. Such a plan has its 
advantages; it gives totality and thoro ess to criticism, and 
with Dr. Zeller there is little. risk of the possible faults, real 
anachronism and confusion. The result in this case is to present 
the ipicurean system in a singularly vivid manner before us. We 
learn how far more nearly, im spite of radical differences, it 
approached to Stoicism than its popular repute would suggest ; 
how great was the moral earnestness hidden behind a phraseology 
that is easily misapplied ; how systematic, within its limits, the 
system was, correcting itself as it went along—depreciating cole 
and eivil life, for instance, but raising friendship to a proportion 
inence. in the third part of his book, the review of the 
ptical theories of Pyrrho and of the later Academy, into which 
eannot now follow him, Dr. Zeller is equally thorough, 

The world has naturally dwelt far more on the obvious contrast 
between the Stoical and Epicurean schools than on their essential 
likepess. While they existed as schools, embracing as they did 
so much of the intellectual eminence of Europe, partisanship was 
too strong for union; to each other they wen Speman or hogs 
of Epicurus’ sty. The epithets have disappeared with the bitter 
rivalry that created them, but the tendency to sever the schools 
very sharply still remains. Of course there are grounds for such 
a distinetion; even in the highest and purest forms their theories 
of natural and logical and ethical science differ widely; they 
differ infinitely in the hands of their second-rate professors, the 
class with whom all doctrines are identified in the world’s eyes. 
They had the same great problem to meet, and they met it in 
directly opposite ways; the one school by forcing the individual 
into harmony with the law of the world whether he willed it or 
not; the other by denying all law but the law of pleasure. Thus 
stated, the theories appear a mere philosophical expression of 
forces that have divided the world from the beginning—the forces 
which generate asceticism and self-indulgence. But from another 
point of view the likeness, almost the identity, of the two systems 
is clearly visible. They were both practical, while philosophy 
had till then been speculative; they dealt with men as men, and 
not as citizens. Their professors “laid hold of opposite ends of 
the same principle,” as Dr. Zeller says :— . 

Abstract personality, and self-consciousness universally applied, is for both 
the highest aim; when compared with it not only the state of the senses, 
but the scientific knowledge of things, and the realization of moral ideas in 
2 commonwealth, are of minor importance. In this self-consciousness hap- 
Fewer consists. The object of philosophy is to #mplant it in man, and 

owledge is, only of. value when and in so far as it usinisters to this end. 
The two schools are separated by their view of the eonditions under which 
that certainty of consciousness is attained. The Stoics hope to attain it by 
the entire nation of the individual to universal law. The Epicureans, 
om, the other hand, are of opinion that man can only then be in himself con- 
teat, when he is restrained by nothing external to hi 
Both theories have been for us by the extray ce of 
nominal followers; but if we look beyond such men to the theo- 
ries themselves, as presented by their best supporters, by Marcus 
Aurelius or by Lucretius, how noble both of them are. Shaner, 
in Friends in Council, is right when he numbers Stoicism among 
the “ great ideas ” of the world; even without Seneca and Marcus 
Aurelius we should have to agree with him, seeing what the real 
practical effect of Stoicism was on the Roman law, and how: it 
made slavery tolerable. The Epicureans did a work less universal 
in its extent; more nce le in its literary than in its practical 
expression. Butin that form it also is full of attractiveness. It 
has a gift for our graver and our lighter moods; on the one hand 
Lucretius, with his 

- Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity ; 
on the other hand Horace, his eye turned always on the bright 
side of human life, full of joy in the sunlight; in a word, the 
poet of happy temperaments, To us each is no doubt 
onesided, but viewed through their results. neither can be called 
ainconsiderable, 


MAN AND WIFE.* 
Ww. must preface what we have to Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s new novel by a statement which to. some of our 
readers may possibly serve instead of any further criticism. We 
‘will confess to having taken the book, so to speak, at one draught. 
Tn spite of certain prejudices produced by causes to which we may 
resently refer, we found it too am to be laid down un- 
nished. And we may therefore say explicitly what we have 
illustrated by example, that Man and Wife is an exceeding] 
entertaining book, and that admirers of Mr. Wilkie Collins will 
probably admit it to be amongst his best performances. 

Tiaving attributed this cardinal virtue to the novel, there is 
perhaps little use in saying more; and yet we would willingly 
endeavour to solve a problem which has often occurred to us in 
reading it. Why, being so good, is it not a little better? There 
is so much undeniable cleverness, such an abundance of literary 
skill of a certain order, that we are almost puzzled by a certain 
sense of dissatisfaction which remains with us at the end of the 
third volume. It is not simply that the novel, like most of Mr. 
Collins’s novels, depends upon a highly artificial plot, that strange 
coincidences happen with singular frequency, that the characters 
pley hide and seek in a manner unknown in real life—not from 


* Manand Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. London; F.S. Ellis, 1870, 


want of sense, but obviously with the view of prolonging our 
suspense—and that it requires a clear head to remember the varying 
relations of the characters throughout the entanglements in whi 
they are involved. We necessarily make up our minds to this 
kind of business when we sit down to a novel by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins; and in Man and Wife we do not get more than we expect, 
or than is inevitable in a work in his style. Ingenuity of con- 
struction is sufficiently rare in English writers to make us regard 
these peculiarities as at least a pleasant variation upon the 
ordinary run of novelists. But we have a suspicion that 
it is gained at a rather heavy price, and that in particular the 
reality of the characters is often sacrificed to the exigencies of the 
situation. We will take for examples one or two of the most 
prominent actors in Man and Wife. Perhaps the best character in 
the book is a shrewd, benevolent, and polished Scotch lawyer of 
the old school, called Sir Patrick Lundie. It is his special d 
to be a useful family adviser to the extremely hotheaded an 
perverse young persons by whom he is surrounded. He is sup- 
posed to show the coolness and sagacity of an experienced man of 
the world, and always to find the right way out of every covceiy- 
able scrape. Now, so long as we deliver ourselves blindly to Mr, 
Collins’s guidance, we are of course persuaded that this acute old 
gentleman is invariably right ; at each stage of the proceedings his 
remarks are so sententious, and introduced with so much parade and 
such Burleigh-like shakings of the head, that we do not presume 
to differ from him. Yet when we venture to look back upon the 
story, to take off the blinkers with which Mr. Collins has provided 
us, and to form our own judgment of affairs, we begin to see that 
we have been taken in. Sir Patrick—in our judgment at least— 
not only blunders in the most mischievous manner, but we see the 
cause of his blundering. He is supposed to lay down the dictates 
of pure wisdom; he is really obliged to give that advice which 
will bring about interesting complications in the story. A good 
cool-headed lawyer under the circumstances suggested would al 
bably have kept matters straight from the beginning—but then 
there would have been no novel; and consequently the only plan 
is to tell us at every moment that Sir Patrick is wonderfully wise, 
and to trust to our not thinking sufiiciently to find out that 
Sir Patrick’s advice is frequently silly in the extreme, When 
we have once reached this conclusion, we begin to su 
the whole story of a certain flimsiness. It is a highly ingenious 
puzzle, but won’t bear picking to pieces. Follow your guide, and 
you will think that he has led you through an intricate labyrinth 
with wonderful skill. Trust to yourself, and you will see that he 
has been elaborately avoiding a straightforward and easy path. 
This, however, is a point which might be argued, and if we tried 
to give our reasons we should have to go into the plot more fully 
than is desirable. We will therefore turn to another character. 
Miss Silvester is the heroine who is to suffer and to carry our 
sympathies along with her. Throughout the story she succeeds 
pretty well in so doing, but there is one little incident which has 
occurred before it opens, and which somehow is treated with 
wonderful leniency. Miss Silvester, who is a refined and in- 
telligent lady, has been seduced under promise of marriage by a 
rough, brutal boor, whose only recommendations are that he is 
the son of a lord and has rowed stroke in a University boat-race. 
We will not say that this is improbable, or that it is immoral, or 
even that it is disagreeable. But we confess that we have a 
difficulty in putting together the two ends of Miss Silvester’s 
life. The Miss Silvester of the novel is everything that is sengi- 
tive and modest and virtuous, and is rewarded by marrying a 
rich old gentleman of seventy, at the end of the book. The 
Miss Silvester of the previous epoch has been anything but 
virtuous, or even delicate, in her tastes. That such phenomena 
may occur as the supposed lapse from virtue of a pure and 
admirable girl is possible; that nobody should think much the 
worse of her after the discovery is, we will assume, also within 
the bounds of possibility; but a novelist who was painting cha- 
racter and sentiment rather than inventing clever situations would 


| at least take the trouble to render so strangely mixed a character 


conceivable. Mr. Collins joins the beautiful woman to the fish 
without trying to conceal the transition, He puts the bits of his 
plots together with admirable skill, so far as the exterior is eon- 
cerned, but does not seem to be conscious of the strange moral 
problems incidentally involved. That his machinery may work 
smoothly, a woman must be revoltingly abandoned at one moment, 
admirably virtuous directly Arta and none of her acquaint- 
ance must be shocked at her story. The result is that our imagi- 
nations entire refuse to accept her as a living woman at all; she 
is simply an actor playing two entirely different parts in distinct 
plays which have been somehow tacked together so cleverly that 
we cannot gi the join. Like the knight in the German 


legend, we have —_ to give her e shake to make the two halves 
irrecoverably. 


. Collinsindeed condescends to give a paragraph of explanation, 
to the effect that she is “not without excuse,” Scenics r lover 
has been hailed by “ten thousand roaring throats” in an “apotheosis 
of physical strength.” That is all very well; but what would 
Mr. Collins think in real life of a specially well-educated lady who 
excused her fall on the ground that her fellow-sinner was stroke 
in a University race? Would she be a model of delicate modesty ? 
The question leads to another peculiarity of Mr. Collins’s book. It 
is intended to denounce the modern passion for athletic sports ; 
and certainly, if that passion is so fatal to feminine virtue in the 
upper circles, the evil must be very great indeed. To enforce his 
moral (the wisdom of which, and of its statement in this form, is 
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not at the moment in question) he has designed a third character, 
who inty cannot be accused of inconsistency. Mr. Geoffrey 
Delamayn is supposed to be a modern athlete; and the modern 
athlete, according to Mr. Collins, is a youth whose intellect and 
morals have been entirely sacrificed to the development of muscle, 
Geoffrey mayn is an extreme we will not say a caricature, 
of this class of a A touch or two from Mr. Collins’s pages will 
paint his peculiarities better than general epithets. When his 
victim is ing to him to her, he 1s smoking a briar- 
root pipe. She, in natural indignation, knocks it out of his hand; 
and he refuses to answer her he has satisfied himself that its 
amber mouthpiece (price ten shilli we are told) is not broken. 
“His face brightened pleasantly, he looked handsomer than ever, 
as he examined the precious object and put it back in its case. 
He had only broken a woman’s heart instead of an amber mouth- 

iece, and was perfectly serene and happy. Soon afterwards a 
telegram is brought to him, and, thinking that it refers to the 
illness of a race-horse, he flies into a furious passion. Being told 
that it only refers to his father’s sudden illness, he heaves a deep 
sigh of relief. “‘T thought it was Ratcatcher,’ he said, looking at 
Amold with a smile. “He put his pipe into his mouth and re- 
kindled the dying ashes of the tobacco. ‘ Well ?’ he went on, when 
the pipe was in working order and his voice was composed again, 
‘What's up with 4! father?’” When this young gentleman is 
in great perplexity, he clears his brains, we cannot say his mind, 
by the following process. First, he has a Turkish bath; then he 
works desperately with a pair of.dumb-bells; and, finally, he has 
a fierce round of boxing with a prizefighter, calling to the man to 
hit him as hard as he can, and to aim at his head. The effect of 
this ingenious plan is that he comes to the brilliant resolution of 
doing nothing, his nerves, as we are told, being now in perfect 
order. Tt is almost superfluous to add that Mr. Delama 
ultimately becomes a murderer in ae if not in practice, 
that is, according to Mr. Collins, a and logical result from 
the principles of muscular Christianity. 


To all this we have no objections to make on the score of 


probability or consistency. Geotirey Delamayn is at least a vigorous 
so far of am animal which hope to be 

aginary. But we must remark that, in the first place, 
the more he is 1} , the more his victim, Miss Silvester, is 
degraded; no Roman lady could ever have been more degraded 
by comexion with a brutal gladiator; and our interest in the 
heroine is thus diminished. Amd, in the next place, Mr. Collins 
is so intent upon painting Mr. Delamayn’s muscles and the absence 
of Mr. Delamayn’s brains, that he forgets to make a man of him 
atall. We will not complain that Mr. Delamayn performs some 


impossible feats, and that it is very obvious thet Mr. Collius’s ac- 


uaintance with an performances is purely theoretical. 
ffery Delamayn, we should say, must have weighed at least 
thirteen stone, and was by no means the man for a four-mile race. 
But, letting this ay it is curious to remark how singularly 
feeble a likeness he is of the undergraduate class which he is 
ant to represent. There is nota touch of the genuine local 
olour about him. It would be absurd to compare 
Hughes as a literary artist with Mr. Collins, but Mr. Hughes’s 
undergraduates and schoolboys are at any rate redolent of the 
place. They talk the slang, and have the ideas or the sentiments, 
which are caught at Oxford and Cambridge. Delamaynis a mere 
generic type of the strong, stupid, brutal man. He might be a 
prizefighter, or an officer in the Guards, or a backwoodsman ; he 
might be of any age or any rank in life; he has not that inde- 
scribable air by which in real life we instantly recognise the young 
tleman who is training for the University boat-race and being 
plucked for his degree. A realistic artist would enable us to 
tell from any of his conversations where was his standing, 
and almost at which University he had been trained. Mr. 
Collins, in his anxiety to bold contrasts, and to 
have a good vigorous well picked out in black and 


white, entirely neglects the more delicate colouring which | 
makes a character really lifelike. He would have had a less. 


tremendous ruffian, but a more really telling actor, if he had 
taken a less extreme case, and painted that queer variety 
arrested development, the boy of man’s stature, with good stupid 
impulses, clumsy shyness, and silly simplicity, whom we gene- 

y find distinguishing himself at athletic sports. We cannot, 
-as we have said, — Geoffrey Delamayn to any particular class 
or age, but we should say that the turf element was too strongly 
deve. in him to make him a characteristic specimen of the 
ordinary undergraduate. He is not a boy of man’s stature, but a 
youth of premature hardness and worldly cunning. Though such 
types are to be occasionally found, they are not the most char- 
acteristic nor, as it seems to us, the best adapted for Mr. Collins's 


is mo ——— ow e is right in that purpose, how 
far, as we rather think, he has overstated his pace need not 
-examine. If Delamayn is something too much of a caricature, 
athleticism is greatly in want of ridicule, and no harm will be 
done even by a little more ferocious satire. With this assault 
upon a really serious evil is combined an attack upon our inco- 
herent system of marriage laws. Moral aims gene il any 
novel in which they are prominent, and we think that they have 
led in this case to some serious artistic faults, If one moral is 
oe too much, two morals are surely unjustifiable. Mr. Col- 
ins might be content with assaulting rumning and boat-racing 


| his .acte d accusation, 


Mr. Thomas | 


of 


without ing a lance at the same moment all our 
marriage laws. We must inky decline to enter into the argu- 
ment which he has raised. But, making all deductions, Man 
and Wefe is an ge spirited sto and though it is hardly 
of the kind which bear two nobody is likely to 
repent of one, 


BEULE’S TITUS AND HIS DYNASTY.* 
NOTHER volume of M. Beulé’s —we are strongly 
tempted to call it his pamphlet—has followed fast upon the one 
Le Sang de Germanieus) which we reviewed earlier in the year. 
This volume completes the series, which now forms four volumes, 
with the general heading, Le Procts des Oégsars. M. Beulé has 
thus brought his subject down to the end of the series commonly 
known as “The Twelve Czsars,” though it is hard to see any 
reason for parting those twelve off from their successors, beyond 
the accident that Suetonius ha; to write the lives of twelve 
Cesars and did not write the life of the thirteenth. After Nero 
there is a real gap; with him the original Cesarean house dies 
out; there is no longer of keeping up the sacred 
Julian line, even by female descent or by the artificial rite of 
adoption. But it is hard to see what broad line there is to be 
drawn between Domitian and Nerva. A new element. may be 
held to come im with the Spaniard Trajan, and with the cosmo- 
polite Hadrian we see the beginnings of quite new principles of 
administration. But Nerva, Trajan, jan, who came 
after them, were all members of one dynasty, of one family in the 
sense, for the legal fiction of adoption brought them 
1 i. Sti e division is popularly recognised, it 
is one which is convenient for M. Bens. We suppose that he 
would be bound, if he had gone on farther, to bring his proces, 
against the five who are commonly known as 
the Good Emperors no less than against the twelve with whom he 
has dealt already. And no doubt it would be easy to pick holes 
in four out of the five, if one undertook the task. 
Probably the ingenuity of M. Beulé would find out some weak 
e of dehabilitation, i t be ight opposite to 
han ht of ind ; so 
most likely the Pious Antoninus would not come off scot-free. 
But a ey is not wholly a pleasant one, and M. Beulé, like 
Hen ynd, has perhaps done enough of work ‘when he has 

victims. 


ov wn his twelve Imperial 
As a mere piece of arrangement, we think that M. Beulé’s 
present volume down. Out of 325 pages 112 are given 
to those whom M. Beulé calls “ Trois Aventuriers,” namely 
Galba, Otho, and ‘Vitellius. Looking at the matter historically, 
‘we are not sure that the reigns of the “three adventurers” are 
not as important as the reigns before and after them. It was, as 
we know, a discovery when it was found out that an 
Emperor could be made in some other place than in Rome. It 
was also a great discovery when it was found out that any 
could become a Ceesar, that no pretence of Julian or Claudian 
blood was needed, that each army might elect its own Emperor, 
and that it was simply a trial of strength or of speed which of 
the Emperors so chosen should become Augustus and Pater Patric 
and the rest of it by the vote of the Senate. This great truth was 
of tn Whe Mattry of Some, tn 
ow ent of Vespasian. ' e hi of Rome, in 
the general history of the world, the discovery was of the highest 
moment. But in a history of the Flavian d this inter- 
ear that, ing to rs) to fill up more 
than a third of the 
M. Beulé’s great object, as ‘we have said, is to demolish Titus— 


| that is, to deprive him of his reputation as a really good and 
benevolent esis ; for his mere historical i ‘is largely in- 
| creased if we accept the views of M. Beulé. In hiseyesTitus is the 


founder of the dynasty; he is the ambitious man who seeks for 
the Empire, while his father is hardly more than his tool. Titus, 
as the founder of a dynasty, had three objects :—to wipe out the 
memory of earlier Ceesars, to surround himself and his house with 
all conceivable splendour and with something of the divinity of 
the extinct Julian house, and lastly to make himself feared, 
Vespasian had none of these imstincts; his bourgeois intellect, as 
policy ; he was the mere Minister of Finance, while his son was 
the real Emperor. As ever, M. Beulé has more or less of ground- 
work for all that he says; but, as ever, we have to make deduc- 
tions, and to allow for the unmistakeable object of so many 
counts in the Procés des Césars. It is easy to see why M. Beulé 
enlarges on the wish, probably really entertained by Titus, to 
surpass and efface the —_ who had gone before him, and, 
above all, the popular idol Nero. We understand the sort of 
pleasure with which M. Beulé wrote the words, “Les dynasties 
nouvelles ressemblent aux qui ‘envient tout 4 leurs 
voisins et haissent la noblesse en essayant de l’éclipser; elles con- 
tractent des ressentiments implacables contre la dynastie qu’elles 
remplacent.” But then this is just the sort of remark which 
makes us begin doubting whether'we can trust M. Beulé’s elabo- 
rate portrait of Titus and his schemes. 


* Titus et sa Denastie, Par M. Beulé, Paris: Lévy Freres, 1870. 
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The character of Titus is certainly a problem. The general 
conception of the Delight of meetin the man who mourned that 
he had lost a day, and who on his death bed found but one action to 
repent of, is familiar to every one. The last story is indeed easily 
misconceived by bringing in ideas belonging to other times and 
another creed. When Titus talked of repenting of this or that, he _ 
was not looking forward to see how his accounts stood in the next 
world, but rather looking backward to see how far his schemes had 
been successful in this world. There is something more touching, 
something which better speaks the consciousness of right inten- 
tions, in the other speech attributed to him. He complained that 
the taking away when he to go. | 
Against is, against the two years of his independent reign, | 
there is a good deal to be set. We do not attach much wee | 
to the inevitable el between those years of Titus and the 
quinguennium of Nero and the other goud beginnings of Emperors | 
who in the end turned out very bad. For there is this difference, | 
that those beginnings were in the strictest sense beginnings, while | 
the single reign of Titus was a continuation of his reign in 
partnership with his father. Here comes perhaps the strangest 
feature in the case. Titus, during his father’s life-time, was un- 
doubtedly suspected and dreaded, and seemingly not without 
reason. What we should have expected then would have been 
that, when the check of his father’s influence and authority was 
removed, his sole reign would have been worse than his conjoint 
reign. But it did prove better. It may certainly be that the 
only check which Vespasian really exercised on Titus was the 
check of his strict economy upon the liberality or extravagance of 
his son. And it may be that the liberality or extravagance of 
Titus was such that he must have been driven to severities to 
replenish his exchequer. These are points at which we can do 
little more than guess, In any case the character of Titus is left 
somewhat of a riddle. It may be, as M. Beulé suggests, that he 
was a conscious imitator of Augustus both in the harsher and in 
the gentler stages of his career. In this view a disposition natu- 
rally mild became harsh under the parses of ambition, and, 
when its point was gained, it fell back into its natural mildness, 
subject always to the possibility that the two years of Titus could 
not have been prolonged. According to M. Beulé, his early death 
was his greatest good luck :— 

Si Titus avait régné trois ans de plus, il était en face de la ruine, de cour- 
tisans insatiables, d’une multitude affamée, d’exigences et de besoins sans nom 
que l’empire seulavait fait naitre, que l’empereur seul devait assouvir. Alors 
le vol et V’assassinat s’offraient comme une loi d’Etat et une nécessité 
supréme. Titus connaissait cette pente: il l’avait descendue et remontée 
librement pour gagner l’admiration des hommes ; peut-étre y aurait-il glissé 
plus rapidement qu'un autre, quand la fatalité ly aurait poussé. Oui, la 
mort qui l’a ravi, quand il était encore riche, bienfaisant, populaire, était un 
présent des dieux ; elle l’a soustrait aux Juttes ; elle a consacré sa gloire ; 
elle a trompé la furie veng ui empoi la vieillesse des tyrans. 
Quand il ouvrait les rideaux de sa lititre pour accuser le ciel, Titus aurait 
di le remercier avec des larmes de joie, s’il avait été un grand homme 
plutét qu’un grand comédien. 

With regard to Domitian there is doubtless some truth in M. 
Beulé’s notion that the cruelties of the latter part of his reign 
were in due to the workings of a mind embittered by the bad 
luck of his attempts at warfare. And, as guesses can never get 
beyond probability, it is safe to say that there is a good deal of 
probability in M. Beulé’s guess that, if Titus had reigned fifteen 

years and Domitian only two, the characters which they have left 
hind them would have been exchanged. And M. Beulé has caught 
some points of the peculiar character of Domitian, a character well 
worthy of study, and by no means that of a tyrant of any vulgar 
or ordinary type. But we are not sure that he has got to the 
bottom of a very remarkable aspect of human nature which was 
worked out in full in an article on “the Flavian Czesars” in one 
of the later numbers of the unluckily deceased National Review. 
Domitian, there can be no doubt, was a sincere and conscientious 
reformer, both political and religious. That aman guilty of the 
crimes of which Domitian was guilty could appear in such a 
character is a speaking commentary on the morality and religion 
of the heathen world. At Rome everything had stiffened in the 
mould of law and usage; every political and religious obligation, 
every case of duty either towards the Gods or towards men, 
had become a matter of formula. If the precepts of the law 
were literally carried out, that was enough. The right or wrong 
of an act, in the view of such a reformer as Domitian, consisted 
not in its sinning against any principle of eternal morality, but in 
a variety of details of time, place, person, and circumstance, which 
brought it, or failed to bring it, within the letter of some rule of 
Roman law or religion. Almost every act of the Roman citizen, 
as regarded both the ge welfare of the commonwealth and his 
daily acts towards his fellow-citizens, partook of the nature 


of an obligation towards the Gods. By any breach of them he 
might draw down the wrath of the Gods on himself 
and on the commonwealth of which he was a member. But | 
beyond the range of their formal duties no purely moral restrictions | 
were acknowledged, and as the slave and the foreigner lay largely | 
out of the personal protection of the Gods and of the law of | 
Rome, so far they lay exposed to the caprice of those whose 
duties were measured by the letter of that law. Of this system | 
Domitian was, both by office and by temper, at once chief priest | 
and chief magistrate, filling, with inferior, though not contemptible, | 
abilities, and at a less critical time, a position, personal and official, 

not unlike that of Henry the Eighth. Both were devotees of the 

letter of the law without any regard .to its spirit, Henry, the | 


destroyer of so much of the medieval system, was himself an 
Geicdieceed of it so far as it tended—and it certainly did ly 
tend—to put formal observances on a level with, sometimes before, 
moral duties. Under no form of Christianity could the evil reach the 


| height which it reached under the Roman paganism ; still the ten- 


dency isthe same. Butin the Roman religious and political system, 
the highest development of forms and usages, we see the tendenc 
at itsheight. And this tendency had its full personal development 
in Domitian. Philosophers and Christians, in their different ways, 
taught a higher and purer creed; hence both were the victims of 
Domitian’s persecutions. It was only at a later stage, when Christi- 
anity had become more distinctly threatening, that heathenism and 
hilosophy went into partnership, and the new Hellenic system of 
valian tried for a moment to struggle with Christianity on its own 
ound. But in the eyes of a real devotee of the old legal 
oman religion, such a devotee as Domitian seems to have been, 
philosopher and Christian alike appeared in the character of 
“ irreconcilables.” 
It is this sort of aspect of things which M. Beulé, in his zeal to 
draw a series of portraits which may conveniently serve as modern 
arallels, sometimes overlooks. is pictures are ingenious and 
rilliant, but they have ever the stamp of the pamphleteer about 
them. For the history of the times with which he deals we must 
still go to Dr. Merivale as our chief guide, even though we may 
hold that he now and then goesa step or so too far in the direc- 
tion opposite to that of M, Beulé, 


LIVES OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


M R. EDWARDS'S book has appeared at a most opportune 

moment. The question of how to provide enlarged space for 
the collections of the British Museum, which was first discussed 
in 1860, is now about to be again brought forward, and it is just 
as well that those on whom the onus will rest of deciding this 
important point should have an opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted beforehand with the constitution, arrangement, and 
management of the British Museum as it at present stands. On 
these points Mr. Edwards, from his long and intimate association 
with the British Museum, is well able to afford instruction, and 
he does so in a way that leaves little to be desired. As the 
title of the work intimates, its pages are mainly devoted to 
the biographies of the founders and benefactors of the Museum. 
Into the minute details into which Mr. Edwards enters we shall 
not attempt to follow him; and we believe that we shall best 
consult the taste of our readers if we briefly sketch the lives 
of a few of the principal founders, and then proceed to discuss 
the proposed rearrangement of the collections. 

Although the Museum as an organized institution is but little 
more than a century old, we have, in order to begin at the begin- 
ning of its history, to go back just three centuries, to the birth of 
Robert Cotton, the eldest son of Thomas Cotton of Conington. 
From an early age Robert Cotton showed an unmistakeable taste 
for archeology. He took a leading part in the establishment of 
the first Society of Antiquaries, contributed largely to their 
records, and was so successful as a collector that before the close 
of the sixteenth century his collections of manuscripts and of anti- 
quities had gained for him a world-wide reputation. Although 
an ardent lover of antiquities, he was no selfish collector, but 
showed on various occasions throughout his career an earnest 
desire that the nation at large should, equally with himself, par- 
ticipate in the benefits resulting from his labours. In concert with 
Camden and others he petitioned Queen Elizabeth to establish a 
national library, for the support of which they avowed themselves 
willing to incur the cost and charges. But the Queen would have 
none of it, so Sir Robert continued his private labours, in the 
midst of which he yet found time to assist Bodley in the formation 
of the noble library at Oxford which bears his name. After Sir 
Robert’s death, which took place in 1631, his books and manu- 
scripts passed to his son Sir Thomas, from whom they descended 
to his next heir, Sir John, who settled the collection on the 
British nation for ever. At first the gift was very lightly esteemed ; 
the priceless Library was moved about, first from Cotton House to 
Essex House in the Strand, and afterwards to Ashburnham House 
at Westminster, where it had not been long lodged when the dis- 
astrous fire broke out which destroyed and damaged 212 out of 
the total number of 958 volumes of manuscripts. 

The next collection in chronological order, which has since passed 
into the possession of the nation, was formed by that “ evangelist 
to the world of art,” as Rubens described him, the great Lord 
Arundel. Like many other collections of that date this one suffered 
after the death of its founder, which took place in 1652, numerous 
losses, and would probably have been entirely dissipated had not 
his heir, who was utterly careless of the treasures entrusted to 
him, at the suggestion of John Evelyn, presented the library to 
the newly founded Royal Society, and the far-famed marbles to 
the University of Oxford. In 1831 and 1832 the library was 
purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum for the sum of 
3,5592., part of which was paid in money, and part in printed 
books of which the Museum possessed two or more copies. The 
Life of Lord Oxford, the next on Mr. Edwards’s list of founders, 


* Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, with Notices of its Chief 
Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
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js too well known to need any notice here. His love of books is 
equally notorious. As Speaker of the House he took a prominent 

in the management of the Cottonian Library after it had 
cl public property, and at much labour and expense left to 
than six thousand volumes of manuscripts, in 
addition to about fourteen thousand five hundred charters and rolls. 
By his heir the collections were largely increased, and at his deceaso 
they were bequeathed to his daughter, the Duchess of Portland, 
who sold the manuscripts to the nation for 10,0001. We now 
come to the man whose collections and will were the immediate 
instruments in the formation of the British Museum. Sir Hans 
Sloane was born in the — 1660, and died at the age of ninety- 
three. During his long life he was a most indefatigable collector 
of all natural objects, as well as of printed books and manu- 
scripts, and he left at his death the largest and most complete 
collection of natural curiosities that has ever been accumulated 
by any private person. By his will he bequeathed the whole of 
his Museum, vested in trustees, to the nation, as well as his 
house at Chelsea, where he desired that his collections might 
be kept and preserved, in exchange for the sum of 20,000/., 
which was to be paid by the country to his executors. At a 
meeting of the trustees held soon after Sir Hans’s death it was 
determined to present a memorial to the King praying that effect 
might be given to the provisions of the will. At first George IL. 
dismissed the petition summarily, saying, “I don’t think there 
are twenty thousand pounds in the Treasury,” but fortunately the 
Ministers of the day were more alive to the value of the treasures 
offered them than was their stolid sovereign, and they made it a 
point of honour to raise the n sum. After much discussion 
and considerable opposition it was enacted that the money should 
be collected by means of a lottery of a hundred thousand shares at 
three pounds a share; that two hundred thousand pounds of the 
proceeds should be allotted as prizes, and the remaining hundred 
thousand be applied to the purchase of the Sloane and Harleian 
collections, the providing of a repository, and the creation of an 
annual income for future maintenance. The money was raised, 
the fortunes of a few unprincipled jobbers who managed to get the 
wrangement of the lottery into their hands were made, a 
number of families who had been induced to gamble in the shares 
when at a high premium were ruined, and the British Museum 
was successfully founded. In the same year, 1753, an Act was 
passed authorising “ the purchase of the Museum or Collection of 
Sir Hans Sloane and of the Harleian Collection of MSS.; and 
for the Lasegiesry | one general repository . . . for the said 
Collections, and for the Cottonian Library and additions thereto.” 

Immediately on entering upon their office the Trustees met to 
consider the the collections from the Manor 
House at Chelsea. They very wisely thought that, from its dis- 
tance from the centre of the metropolis, it was ill-suited to meet 
the convenience of visitors and students. One of the first places 
offered for their choice was the house which then stood on the site 
of the present Buckingham Palace; this, however, they declined on 
account of the price asked, and instead bought for the sum of 
10,250. vy House at Bloomsbury, with the seven and a-halt 
acres of garden by which it was surrounded. Five years were con- 
sumed, and 13,0004, additional expended, in adapting the house for 
the reception of the collections, and it was not until Monday, the 
15th January, 1759, that the Museum was opened to the public. 
Under the conditions of Sir Hans Sloane’s will his collections were 
entrusted to the care of fifty Trustees and thirty-two Visitors ; but 
by the foundation statute these two bodies were incorporated into 
one board of forty-one Trustees, six of whom were representatives 
ot the families of Cotton, Harley, and Sloane, twenty were official 
Trustees, and fifteen were elected. To the three principal Trustees, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, was entrusted the appointment 
of all the officers of the Museum. This arrangement exists to the 
present day. 

For many years after its tion the Museum was the re- 
pository only of collections of natural history, of printed hooks, 
and of manuscripts; but the purchase of the Towneley statues and 
the expected arrival of the gin marbles rendered it necessary 
to form a separate department of antiquities. This was done in 
the year 1808. From that time the collections in every depart- 
ment increased rapidly. The acquisition of the Cracherode 
Museum and Library was followed in rapid succession by that of 
the Burney Library, the King’s Library, and the oieien 
Library, Herbaria, and Museum, besides a host of smaller con- 
tributions. Each of the three last-named collections bore distine- 
tive characters, and formed very important additions, The Burney 
Library was unusually rich in the works of classical writers, to 
illustrate which a comparison was made of the editions it contained 
of the works of a series of twenty-four Greek authors with those 
of the same authors already in the Museum, when it was found 
that the Museum possessed only two hundred and thirty-nine 
several editions against seven hundred and twenty-five which had 
been collected by Dr. Burney. The King’s Library also contained 
a number of senty classical works, but was more remarkable for 
its richness in biographical and topographical literature. This 
noble library, Bag had been collected by George III., was at 
one time offered by his successor to the Russian Government for 
the sum of 180,000/. Fortunately, however, the King was 
dissuaded from carrying out the bargain, and the books became 
the property of the English nation in return for an “ equivalent ” 


drawn from the fund known as the “Droits of Admiralty.” Of | 


the Banksian collections it is not necessary to say anything, as 
they are too well known to need description. 7 ‘ 
he rapid and continuous increase in the specimens in every de- 
partment made, towards the middle of the aati century, the want 
of much felt. The erection of the present magnificent 
Reading-room, as designed by Sir Antonio Panizzi, in the centre 
quadrangle of the Museum, afforded a temporary, but only a tempo- 
rary, relief to the pressure, and for the last ten years the question 
has been urgent how space is to be acquired for the rearrangement 
of the collections. As a proof of the necessity for enlarged area 
we may mention that in 1 $62 Professor Owen reported that, of the 
6,700 species of birds possessed by the Museum, there was o} 
room for the exhibition of 2,500, the remainder being stow 
away in store-rooms. A similar state of things exists in the other 
Natural gpd departments. The unsightly sheds which occupy 
the facade of the building testify to the overflowing condition of 
the Antiquity departments ; and Mr. Edwards assures us that the 
a which now contains one million and six thousand volumes, 
is doubling itself every fifteen years. It is overwhelming to think of 
the amount of trash and the number of unnecessary copies of books 
that must thus be accumulating. On this subject Mr. Edwards 
uotes an opinion of Dr. Johnson, which, had it been followed by 
the Trustees, would undoubtedly have left them considerably 
more space in this de ent than they at present . The 


Doctor held that a Royal library ought to have the earliest or 
most curious edition, the most sumptuous edition, and also the most 
useful one, which will commonly be one of the latest impressions 


of the book, but that the inconvenience arising from the purchase 
of entire libraries in bulk “would commonly almost overbalance 
the advantage, on the score of the excessive accumulation 
of duplicate copies.” No doubt Johnson was right; but the 
mischief is already done, and no rearrangement of the collections 
could possibly now afford any perceptible relief to the present 
overcrowded building. More is wanted and more 
must be provided. How best to do this was the practical question 
which the Select Committee of 1860 was called upon to consider. 
Two schemes were laid before them. One was that the Natural 
History collections should be moved to some other part of London, 
and thus afford room for the inevitable growth of the collections 
of Antiquities and the Libraries; and the other was that the present 
building should be enlarged by the purchase of the available 
land which surrounds it on its northern, eastern, and western 
sides. The question was put forward really on the ground of 
expense. The Government had land at Kensington which they 
declared was admirably suited for the site of a Natural History 
Museum, while the purchase of the additional space at Blooms- 
bury would cost the nation many thousand pounds. The Com- 
mittee fortunately took a more enlightened view of the question, 
and looking on the Museum as the of the English people, 
whose interests it was therefore their paramount duty to consider, 
reported against the separation of the collections. Many considera- 
tions—which have as much force now as they had then—influenced 
them in arriving at this decision. The Natural History collections 
are confessedly the most popular departments in the Museum. 
The objects there exhibited, from the beauty of their form and colour, 
are especially calculated to attract and amuse spectators, As a proof 
of this, we have only to refer to a return made of the number of 
visitors in each department of the Museum at a phe hour during 
fifteen days of June and July 1860, by which it appears that 
there was an excess of more than two hundred and twenty per 
cent. in the Natural History departments over the King’s Li 
and MSS. Rooms, and of thirty-three per cent, over the Galleries 
of Antiquities. This, however, gives a very inadequate idea of 
the disproportion between the number of visitors to the 
Natural History and to other collections on the days named, for it 
cannot be doubted that a large number of those who were jotted 
down as visitors to the Antiquity Galleries and Libraries were 
on their way either to or from the Natural History rooms, and 
were mainly induced by their attractions to visit the Museum 
at all. The removal of these popular collections from their i 
sent central position at Bloomsbury to one less generally accessible, 
such as Kensington, “would excite much dissatisfaction, {not 
merely among a large portion of the inhabitants of the metro- 
lis, but among the numerous inhabitants of the country who 
from time to time visit London by railway, and to whom the 
proximity of the British Museum to most of the railway termini, 
as compared with the distance of the localities to which it has 
been proposed to transport such collections, is of great practical 
importance.” The Government, however, were determined to 
persevere with their plan, and in 1862, at the special instance of 
the Treasury, a sub-committee of the tees was formed to re- 
consider the matter. With suicidal complacency this sub-committee 
reported in favour of the separation of the collections, and recom- 
mended that the Botanical department should be removed to Kew 
Gardens, the remainder of the Natural History and the Ethnolo- 
gical collections to some other parr, Se might be provided 
for them, and that the Portraits which hang in the Ornithological 
Galleries should at the same time be got rid of. Fortunately the 
House of Commons has persistently refused, and we hope will ever 
refuse, to sanction these most un-Trustee-like proposals, which, if 
carried out, would be equivalent to the destruction of the British 
Museum. For on what grounds of either reason or expediency 
would these Trustees, who have thus shown themselves willing to 
scatter the collections entrusted to their care to the four winds, at any 
future time be able to oppose further dispersions of the remaining 
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collections ? For i it might be easonabl 
that, if they discard the they boul let the 
Banksian Library and Sloang Manuscripts ith it. Are they 
spared to to this? The connexion een the Botanical 
the Museum and the Banksian and Sloane Libraries 
is much closer than that between them and the Printed Book and 
uscript The books of Sir Joseph Banks were 
especially collected with a view to the illustration of his Herbaria, 
and contain numerous manuscript references to particular speci- 
mens; and the Sloane manuscripts are even a and parcel 
of the botanical specimens bequeathed by him to the nation. But 
if the Trustees were to consent to this, where would be the end to 
further mutilations of the departments on similar grounds ? 
In these days of general centralization there seems to be growing 
» an hostility to the government of public institutions by trustees. 
report speaks truly, Mr. A has already made a demonstra- 
tion against the Trustees of British Museum by laying claim 
to the control of the building and of the works in connexion with 
it; and it may be that in again bringing forward, in this year of 
1870, a proposal for the separation of the collections under 
to the Government is advancing a step, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, towards the abolition of their office. It has been said, 
and it is a belief much affected by the superstitious, that there is 
often a fortuitous analogy between the beginning and the end of 
things. The first act of the Trustees as a 
Natural ence | collections from Chelsea to Bloomsbury for in- 
corporation wi 


the other collections, Let ushope that the present. 


i again removing, as is pro e Natural History 

departments from the British Museum to the neighbourhood of 
KOTTABOS.* 

F exceptional legislation has been, for better or worse,’a maxim 

ash t 


irs, it is admitted on all hands to be so onl 
Trish isolation. During thoughtful lishmen. 
no lem than Irishmen, have aften ‘sqgevtted find. thet on thie 
side of the water more was known of and Switzerland and 
Germany, and even of the Pyrenees or of Norway, than of the 
sister i has ov pad been by 
men ussion, and a more by voluntary 
creditable. And if there is one field more than others in which 
we should wish the resuscitation of intercourse and the ex- 
of thought to go forward with vigour and rapidity, it 
ially anything ¢ romised to tighten the bonds that alread 
exist between the Ditiversities of Cc i Oxford, and Dublin, 
With the ablest and best-informed of the two elder 


foundations this is scarcely . No veal student requires, 


in to m ilosophy (pre-eminen to mathema- 
tical science. But other performances, besdds oes which are 
be pipe t, unite in extending the sympathies 
which a great centre of education inspires. It is thus we 
have recognised with pleasure fresh accessions from Ireland in 
criticism and belles-lettres, and, in Mr. Edward Dowden more 
particularly, a rare and distinctive critical faculty that gives 
promise at genuine and serviceable work in literature. Thus 
also quite recently we welcomed the volume of Hesperidum 
Susurri, the work of three friends, Messrs. Brady, Tyrrell, and 
Cullinan ; inferring from the evidence of so much real talent and 
sound writing the existence of the best materials for a thoroughly 
useful Dublin school of classical scholarship, And now, under 
the editorship of Mr. Tyrrell, one of the tres viri just mentioned, 
Kottabos makes a further step in the same direction. 

It is always an anxious task to commit to print a florilegium of 
yerse-composition and translation. There is so much about which 
one cannot feel quite certain whether it will stand the test of time, 
whether the bloom and blossom will not have gone off in a year or 
two; and one is haunted by the ominous reminder of “ non erit 
emisso reditus tibi,” or ty 

I, fuge ; sed poteras tutior esse domi. 

Much of this kind of apprehension is avoided in Kuttabos by the 
mode of publication. It 7 in terminal numbers, so that 
while, on the one hand, it could have been at any time ed had 
that seemed desirable, on the other a gradual and easy collection 
is got together out of which an excellent and permanent volume 
might be by and by selected. Such a volume, we do not hesitate 
to say, would make a welcome and worthy companion to the 
Anthologia Oxoniensis and the mes Cami, as well as to the 
unique collection linking the glories of a single school to those of 
either University, the Sabrine Corolla. 

It requires just now some self- ion to mention books 
like these with praise at all; and to recollect that, if verse is 
attacked and vilipended from a liberal point of view, it may from 
the same point, within its proper and reasonable limits, be appre- 
ciated and defended. But, at rate, if such a collection be 
allowed to make its appearance at all, we may surely keep our esti- 


* Kottabos. Trinity Coll Dublin. Parts L—IV. Dublin: William 
M‘Gee. London: & Daldy. 1869, 1870, 


y was to transfer the | 


hat end is the breakdown and removal of | 7 


mate of ‘the individual itions apart from our general views 
on the indiscriminate teaching of verse. Whoever is best able to 
test and value work in this kind knows best also that the com. 
plex faculties which converge to the production of such work 
“nascuntur, non fiunt.” Or, if the faculties themselves are in. 
nate in all minds, as they may be im the germ innate, 
at all events the combination of them in such a way as to pro- 
duce (say) Dr. Kennetty’s version of “Into the Silent Land” 
or Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “Fair Isabel” is certainly not to be 
locked for with confidence as a result of external teaching. Yet 
who that cares for the originals in these instances would fai] 
to discern in the translations a secondary charm scarcely leag 
than the first, to which indeed the translation lends a beauty and 
intensity beyond what was there before? Among versions like 
these we should be disposed to place Mr. Tyrrell’s rendering of 
“The Bridge of Sighs” (in Part IV. of Kottabos)—versions. 
which, when once known, it is a pleasure afterw to recal 
side by side with the originals :— 


One more unfortunate, Ah, misera sortis 
Weary of'breath, Pondere fessa ! 
Rashly importunate, Ah, temere mortis 
Gone to her death: Viam ingressa ! 
Take her up tenderly, . Tollite facile 
Lift her with care, — Onus tam bellum, 
Fashioned so slenderly, Onus tam gracile 
Young and so fair. Tamque tenellum. 
Touch her not scornfully, Ne fastidientes 
Think of her mournfully, Formam attingite, 
Gently and humanly : Sed flebilem flentes 
Not of the stains of her; Animo fingite ; 


‘Quod fecerit male 
Donate tam bellag 

Nil restat ni quale 
Decorum puellz. 


The editor deserves credit for having given a place, and a spirited 
alcaic translation, to the ballad “ Who fears to speak of ‘ Ninety- 
eight ?’” which has been well known in Trinity College for many 
ears past as a sort of historical Marseillaise. The following 
stanza will give a good idea of its tone and merits:— 


The dust of some is Irish earth : 
Among their own they rest : 
And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast; 
And we will pray 
That from their clay 
Full many a race may start 
Of true men, 
Like you, men, 
To act as brave a part. 


The last lines are well brought out in Mr. Tyrrell’s alcaics :— 
- . . sed, hydri dentibus ut satis 
Cadmea, sic dignis, precamur, 
Digna suis patribus propago, 
Pubes resurgat mascula masculum 
Nobis parentum que referat decus. . « 


He would himself, however, be the last to quarrel with us if we 
say that, great as is the merit of his Latin translations, they are 
scarcely equal in point of finish to those of Mr. Brady, one of his 
former colleagues in the Hesperidum Susurri. The lines from 
Aytoun’s Oenone (in Part IV.), of which the following are 
some, are done by Mr. Brady with excellent closeness and smooth- 
ness of work ;— 


Then his heart will surely soften, 
When his foolish hopes decay, 
And his older love rekindle, 
As the new one dies away. 


Visionary hills will haunt him, 
Rising from the glassy sea, 
And his thoughts will wander homeward 
Unto Ida and to me! 
* 
Tum corda incipient ferrea fiectier, 
Spes postquam fatuae deciderint: amor 
Antiquus revirescet, 
Quum defloruerit novus. 


that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly, 


Illi conscia mens finget imagines 
Surgentum vitreo marmore montium ; 
Idae mox vaga colles 
Oenonenque petet suam. 


His renderings of “ Annie’s Tryste” and a “ Remonstrance” 
are as ao g as they are often felicitous, and best of all his 
contributions is, perhaps, the translation from the Deserted 
Village :— 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade, 
is done with just the right effect by 


Scilicet ut Tyrio princeps splendescat in ostro 
Hic grave pallescens textor adurget opus ; 


and the lines 
Cum fatua et fieri cnpiens urbana Minervam 
tempsit tenuem carb que sinus, 
are an equally good rendering of 


When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel ane obes of country brown 
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Within a short space it is as difficult as it is invidious to par- 
ficularize in greater detail; but, before quitting the Latin verse 
contributions, we may say that they include a good but brief 
copy of Galliambics from Thalaba, by Mr. Cullinan, and some 
rough but vigorous Hendecasyllables from Goethe, by Mr. 


Notwithstanding the snubbing of Greek verse which was 
threatened Univer in 1868, and which Mr. 
Palmer has humorously satirized in Part I., Iambics are by no 
means ill represented in Kottabos. Judging from the Susurrt, we 
should be inclined to regret that Mr. Tyrrell has not contributed 
more Greek writing himself; but the versions of “To be or not 
to be,” and of the “Address to the Sun” in Manfred, both by 
Dr. Maguire, of “ Eve’s Lament” by Mr. Morgan, and of a pas- 
sage from the Samson Agonistes by Mr. Sharkey, show work of 
the right kind, and are for the most part forcible and scholarlike. 
Any one who knows the difficulty of the time-honoured soliloquy 
ail wengtian the real merit of lines like 

doxowot reivovow adiavrot 


adpovc re pwpwy rconpkvous, 


GvOog d Ovpod rp gpovety papaiverar, 

the English be gan 9 of which will readily occur. The first 
line, in particular, will bear very favourable comparison with any 
rendering already published of “The Undiscovered Country, 
&c.” Mr, Mills has written a brief translation of part of Claribel 
in Greek ry ge a mode of rendering modern lish verse 
which might be much more frequently resorted to than it is in 
collections of this kind. Mr. Swinburne’s exquisite In Memoriam 
to Walter Savage Landor, forming the dedication of Atalanta, 
might alone show, if there were not Mr. William Johnson’s (of 
Eton) very charming versions to show also, with what effect such 
lines may be written. 

Among the English ‘verse translations there are three, by Dr. 
Webb, of very considerable merit, Two of these are from the 
Coloneus (the and the “Oaric rod pépouc) ; 
the third is the "Epwe,”"Epwe from the Hippolytus. There are a 
good many more translated pieces, none of which are without 
some points of real excellence, but we can specify only those just 
mentioned. If any chorus in Sophocles deserves a good and 
powerful version, it is the “Oong rai rhéovog, Dr. Webb’s does 
not aim at very minute closeness, and it has a rhythm about it 
which may strike the ear as too nearly an echo of Mr. Swinburne’s 
methods; but the following lines, beginning at the pr) givac rov 
ixavra weg déyor, will be admitted to be good and spirited 
writing :— 


or of 
or again of 


To be not is more than, to be ; 
Or, if man hath been fated to birth, 
It is best: as.a phantom to flee, 
When once he hath look’d upon earth. 
For even when: youth’s in its gladness, 
With the follies that flit in its train, 
Who escapes it exempt from its madness ? 
What form is there absent of pain ? 
Battle and strife and sedition, 
And murder and envy, are there ;. 
And then. comes a thing of derision, 
The ultimate form. of despair : 
The last woe that man can discover— 
Old age with its rebe of unrest, 
Without force, without friend, without lover; 
And evil on evil for guest. 


unacquainted. wi e, original; but it is only in a 
thythmical and vigorous expansion of the Kind that" the fal force 
and cumulation of a passaye like, 


76 Te Kardpeumroy 
miparov axparég ampooduthov 
yijpag 
can he effectively transferred toa modern language. 

Ofthe original English verse we would gladly dispense with the 
“Bridal of Europa”; and the “Ballad of Graf Brim,” though 
tather powerful, is very grisly. Mr. Todhunter has contributed 
several minor pieces. which traces of an independent and 
powerful mind; and there ig a sonnet by Mr. A, P. Graves. re- 
markable for great purity of versification, which would deserve 
quotation in a longer notice. .The Bishop of Limerick, attracted 
towands. Horace with the attraction that so often grows as years 
advance, has added a, neat rendering of “ Persicos odi” to the 
many already in existence, 

If those who have written in Kottabos with the sole object of 
amusement are themselves amused at the somewhat graver issues 
on which we briefly touched at the beginning of this article, they 
may remember that while it may be easy for us to over-estimate 
the effect of a jeu d'esprit, it is still more easy for them to under- 
estimate the interest which Oxford and Cambridge would wish to 
cultivate in Dublin. And they may rest assured that, whether her 
utterances are grave or gay, Dublin will seldom speak without 
exciting attention, and meeting a welcome, among University men 
in England, 
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TEETGEN’S FRUIT FROM DEVON 
M* ALEXANDER TEETGEN informs: us, the 
author of Pali Y , and other works. 
We cannot say that we are familiar with his name or his writings, 
but we no more pretend to know the names of all the poets now 
living than of all the dealers in secondhand clothes. So numerous 
are they that we expect every year to. find a separate division 
assigned to them among the trades in the Post-Office Directory. 
They have indeed y made a footing there, and in the “ poetry 
card makers ” are not altogether unrepresented. Next to the _ 
licans their list would be the longest, unless indeed the nov 
were similarly classified, Between. these two classes there would 
be some risk of a cross-division, for many poets are novelists and 
many novelists are poets, In fact it often depends on the printer 
whether a work shall be, a novel or a poem; for poetry, as at 
present pursued, depends quite as much on the ment of the 
type as on the inspiration of the Muses. Just as in the Direc- 
tory those tailors are distinguished by an asterisk who are also 
breeches-makers, so might. those poets be similarly distinguished 
who are also novelists, Nay, moreover, we might hope to see 
sub-classification introduced to acertain extent, The proverbial- 
ists among them might be distinguished by a second asterisk, and 
the modern successors to the ancient Auct. Priap. by 7 
riate sign that might be devised. Mr. pape and Swin- 
fons are i, Ms poets, and so far have some in 
common. Lach, however, when classified together, would be 
much more at his ease if he ran no risk of being confounded with 
the other. We must return, however, from our digression, for 
a writer as remarkable'in his way as either Mr. Tupper or Mr. 
Swinburne awaits our notice. In fact he s the former in 
the depth of his philosophy, and almost equals the latter in the 


all 
tinately confirmedin the belief 


-in his own genius. Indeed it seems almost lost labour to notice 


tgen. His readers cannot be influenced, 

for in all probability he has not a single one, unless he have a wife ; 
and that one he will lose as soon as the laws for the protection of 
married women are He cannot be influenced himself, for 
he has already anticipated all criticism, and says in somewhat 
doubtful English, “ My words.are me.” He will still, in spite of 
all criticism and in a minority of one, vote himself to be a poet, 
be, one. truthfulness of Swift’ 

Brutes find out where their talents lie ; 

A founder’d horse oft debate 

Before he tries a five-barr'd gate. 

But man we.see the only creature 

Whg, led by folly, combats nature, 


ogrinet the poet’s sanity, and on him should be thrown, the burden 
the poet of the management of his prope 


als a strait-waistcoat as would leave the left arm quite 


stand beside thy waterworks. 
The modern poets would be treated somewhat.differently from 
the Greek tragedian. When hocles’ relations attempted 
to deprive him quasi desipientem of the m ent of his pro- 
@ judges of his sanity. . Teetgen, or any other poet of 
present day, need pore si an attempt to interfere with his pro- 
perty. Indeed times are much changed for the worse, as poetry 
and property are now rarely found in combination. He would be 
restrained merely in the management of his pen. Of course, if 
he could prove his sanity in other way—by working, for 
instance, correctly a sum Im practice, or by discharging the office 
of churchwarden—he and his Muse would be allowed full liberty. 
And yet we fear it might go hard with him if a Commissioner of 
Lunacy cast his eye over the poem on “Lynmouth Beach.” 
If Mr. Samuel Warren were the particular Commissioner who sat 
on him, he might get off, for author of the “Lily and the 
Bee ” would extend to others that indulgence of which he himself 


* Fruit from Devon (Lyrical Vignettes on the North Coast), and other 
Poems; with an Appendix and Résumé. Alexander Teetgen, Author of 
a “Stephen Heller,” &c, : Williams & Norgate. 
1 


profusion of his epithets. He has already appeared belore 
public, and, as he informs us in his preface, has received severe 
d criticism from “an able (if —_ 
ye other poets, he is only the more obs 
y 
| =: 
We cannot say that we pity the poet himself in this combat with | 
nature. He is so encased im his own conceit that no wound can = 
pierce him. Emptiness of head conduces as much as emptiness of 
pocket to melody in the midst of hostile attacks, At the same 
time we do not wish to treat Mr. Teetgen harshly, and it is easy 
to suggest a sufficient excuse for his. eccentricities, In “= 
our opinion, the mere publication of a, poem should be loo 
upon as an act that a ee and most probably is, indicative of 
mental derangement. every case the presumption should be : 
stinate as to try to dictate his poetry, it might to 
gag him. In all other nespects, however, we would parang Ae 
oe liberty. He should still be able to wander wherever he 
iked, and to meditate with Mr, Teetgen as he strolled along the 
Hackney marshes, 
; 
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stands so much in need. At the risk of getting Mr. Teetgen into | 


Bedlam, we will nevertheless quote this wonderful poem :— 


The sea is calm; the air serene, 
Thy day ie most delightful, Lord ! 


y Outside the fringe’s roll of fire 
The sea is dimpled in the reach ; 
Yet let the breakers rise in ire, 
And thunder on this iron beach! 
To break its pre-historic bones, 
‘And rise in waterspouts of froth, 
And burst in one stupendous boil 
That grinds their bases in its wrath! 
Then—with the battle mingle night, 
And lance thy lightning from thy skies, 
on an awe-struck world release 
The thunder bound above their eyes. 


May we suggest to Mr. Teetgen that the title he has chosen for 
‘his poems is rather a weak one? Any poet would have thought 
of Fruit from Devon, and, as he says himself, “new men must 
find new phrases.” Surely, when the Poet-Laureate had ac- 
cepted the dedication of his work, his Muse should have roused 
‘herself to one more effort, and have struck out a title worthy 
equally of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Teetgen. And yet it is not 
his Muse that is in fault, for in this one gow has given 
him the choice of at least two names. Perhaps he suffers from 
an embarras de rit For it is indeed difficult to decide 
which would sound the better—‘One Stupendous Boil,” or 
“Waterspouts of Froth,” “dedicated, by permission, to Alfred 
Tennyson with profound homage.” Mr. Teetgen may fairly 
claim to have enriched the lish language by at least one 
phrase. We shall not willingly forget “waterspouts of froth ” 
whenever we have to review writers of this school. We should be 
curious to learn how he managed to induce Mr. Tennyson to 
accept the dedication of his poems, We would bid the gentlemen 
who do the for Moses and Son and for Warren’s Blacking 
not to despair. Their poems cannot be worse than Mr. Teetgen’s, 
and if they accompanied their presentation, not with profound 
homage, but with a gf of gent’s trousers or a pot of flacking, 
So even get Mr. Tupper to lend his great name. Mr. Teetgen 

, we should have imagined, borrowed enough from Mr. Tenny- 
son without asking him to lend him anything more. Whenever, 
at rare intervals, he is intelligible, he is Tennysonian, A madman 
who at lucid intervals was a ickpocket might just as proper 
dedicate the produce of his industry to some one whom he had 
robbed, as Mr. Teetgen dedicate his poems to the Poet-Laureate. 
He shows his gratitude, however, for Mr. Tennyson’s good-nature 
by writing his epitaph. It is bad enough to know that tomb- 
stone doggrel awaits one; it is worse to have it written in one’s 
lifetime. But Mr. Tee writes an epitaph that would disgrace 
the stonemason of a suburban cemetery, and dedicates it to the 
man.over whose grave he would wish it to appear. A touting 
undertaker would, we believe, blush to be guilty of such an 
action, and even Mr. Teetgen himself seems to think it needs 
some apology :— 

It certainly seems i lar to write a man’s h he i 
but Burns waste in a felicitous ce 
thought it among the touching deprivations of the t deceased that their 
ears are sealed to the homage over their canonized bones. © 


Touching deprivations! We should as soon expect to find 
Hector’s shade lamenting that he was insensible to the flies and 
ts that settled on his dead body, as to find “the great 
eceased” regretting “that their ears are sealed ” to those literary 
hacks who buzz about them almost before the breath is out of 
them. Burns certainly wrote his own epitaph, but he also wrote 
epitaphs for other people. Mr. Teetgen is skilful at borrowing ; 
perhaps he might meet with indulgence if he (with the necessary 
change of name) appropriated the following to his own special 
use 
thief! dame Nature cried to Death 
As Willie drew his latest breath ; 
You have my choicest model taen, 
How shall Tmake a fool again? 


Mr. Teetgen is aware that his poems at first sight are not intelli- 
ible, and he has therefore — what he calls a Résumé. 
ould his reader have any difficulty in understanding the poem 
on Lynmouth Beach we have quoted above, he will find this. ex- 
planation of it—‘“ Lynmouth Teoch, ‘ferocious.’ Therefore the 
‘tragic part of man longs, though the day is serenity itself, to see 
the Lord let loose the whirlwind of His word and break its ‘ pre- 
historic’ bones.” It is not uninstructive at times to read the 
Résumé first, and then to try to imagine the unabridged composi- 
tion. In fact we think that the University authorities might 
with advantage, when fixing the subject for some prize poem, take 
a hint from Mr. Teetgen’s. work. tt it is not too late, might we 
suggest that the following should be the subject for the next 
Newdegate —“ The Great Exem We must learn to be pure 
The Wild Slough and Christless Ghosts. The 
ince of Cant. He is not like an egg—O would he were.” 

As we read through this melancholy folly we find one line in 
which we can heartily sympathize. “I gorged my gaze,” he cries 
out, and so have we. A feeling of satiety soon comes over a man, 
whether he is gazing at a countryman grinning through a horse- 


al = 
collar, or reading the monstrous extravagances of some silly poet, 


Let Mr. Teetgen take our advice and forget “the wimpling Lea,” 
“the creaseless dome of heaven,” “glittering beastliness,” and 
“dome dappled capes.” Let him make what little money he can 
by selling all his printed poems and his unpublished manuscripts 
to the nearest butterman, and emigrate to some distant country 
where there will be no one to mock him with his “stupendous 


boils ” and “ waterspouts of froth.” 


THE IRISH BRIGADES IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE.* 


ERE is a book on a widely interesting subject which is as 
nearly as possible unreadable. The author has had zeal, 
leisure, and opportunity for the collection of materials, and has 
not had the smallest notion what to do with them. A book of 
half the size, written in a clear and lively style, would have been 
nerally popular, but this big heavy book is filled with minute 
details of the services of the Irish Brigades which not even the 
most determined enemy of England could read with patience. 
The author had better be advised by us and rewrite his book, or 
get some more competent penman to rewrite it. The sale. of such 
a book, if well written, ought to be enormous; for the Fenians 
would derive immense satisfaction from a narrative which ey- 
tenuated the victories and magnified the defeats of England, and 
many Englishmen like ourselves might feel curious to see how the 
campaigns of the Dukes of Marlborough and Cumberland would 
look from a Fenian point of view. The battle of Fontenoy is a 
favourite subject of Fenian try and oratory, and this author, 
and others like him, please themselves and do not injure us when 
they celebrate the prowess of the Irish Brigade. But we will 
venture to observe, that if the Fenian aspiration should be gratified 
for 
One day upon their own dear land 
Like that of Fontenoy, 


the repetition would differ from the original in the slight circum- 
stance that there would be no Dutchmen on the English side. 

It is wonderful that an author should have no sense of literary 
proportion. He tells us that a distinguished Irish officer, after 
many years of valiant service to the King of France, lived for the 
remainder of his life at Boulogne, where he gave a weekly dinner ' 
to his poorer countrymen, and had a round of salted beef brought 
b aud 2 from London for their entertainment. It would seem 
that this English beef must have been good, if Irishmen thought 
proper to eat it; but certainly it is the only English thing that is 
allowed to be good throughout the book. The poet whose lines 
are quoted on the title-page, 

So long shall Erin’s pride 
Tell how they lived and died, 


scarcely contemplated perhaps a panegyrist who would ‘mention 
what his heroes had for dinner. But then this author may not be 
Erin’s pride, although we take him to be an Irishman, He is entitled 
to the credit of having spoiled a fine subject by his treatment ; for 
indeed there can be few finer subjects than this of the services of 
the Irish Brigades. A’mere collection of the epitaphs of Irish 
soldiers which remain in foreign churches would be worth the 
whole of this clumsy compilation. Take, for example, this from 
the church of the Holy Cross at Louvain :;— 


Hic, ubi voluit, jacet Pranobilis Dominus D. Joannes O’Carroll, Major 
ay Legionis de Clare. Vulneratus in Ramilie, obiit Lovanii, 
1706. 

The service of the Brigades extended over a hundred years. It 
began with the expulsion of the Stuarts from the throne of Eng- 
land, and ended only with the expulsion of the Bourbons from 
the throne of France. The surviving officers received from 
Louis XVIII. a banner with the inscription “ 1692-1792, 
semper et ubique fidelis.” The last surviving officer, who bore 
the name, well known in Continental wars, of Nugent, died in 
France so lately as 1859. The last survivor but one was General 
O’Connell, uncle of Daniel O’Connell, who served against England 
in the siege of Gibraltar and capture of Minorca, and was taken at 
the French Revolution into the English service. He returned 
with the Bourbons to France, holding rank both in the French 
and English armies, and died in the country of his adoption in 
1833. The glories of the Irish Brigades to which he ‘edsed 
may be fat as at this distance of time as the common property 
of both the countries which he served; and although the heroes 
of this book fought at England at Ramillies and Fontenoy, 
we are sure they would have fought for her rather than not have 
fought at all. They had the good fortune, according to their his- 
torian, not only to gain victories for France, but even when she 
was defeated on the entire battle-field to gain a little independent 
victory of their own. We find that the historian admits that 
Marlborough did gain a victory at Ramillies, not, however, 
because he showed great generalship, but because Villeroy showed 
none at all. And lah Marlborough would have been taken 
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isoner or slain, instead of being victorious, “ but for an officer of 
“fhe ennobled branch of the Molesworths in ireland,” who rescued 
and remounted him when he had fallen from his horse and lay 
senseless on the ground. Thus on either side we find Irishmen 
iding the issues of the fight. When the French army was 
Seven off the field, the French-Irish regiment of Clare could not 
yemain there, but it was the last to go, and it took with it the 
colours of two regiments. One of these was a Scotch een in 
the Dutch service, and the other was Churchill’s English regi- 
ment, now the 3rd of the Line, or Buffs. We believe that this 
iment lost a colour at Albuera, where it was almost destroyed 

by Polish lancers; but. perhaps its historian is unaware that it 
lost another at Ramillies. If there were any possible limit to the 
prowess of an Trish regiment we should have thought that it. 
would not have been good for much more on the same day after 
taking a colour from a Scotch regiment. It must be remembered 
‘that the Scotcl regiments in the service of the States-General of 
Holland have a history which may be en my in this, that there 
‘was no better infantry in the world. eed the author quotes 


an eye-witness of the battle, who says that the Scotch inflicted |. 


upon the Irish a loss of 22 officers, 14 sergeants, and 289 privates, 
‘before they lost their own colour. It seems to us that the most 
exalted patriotism would have a difficulty in believing that even 
an Irish regiment could be thus roughly handled without feelin 
it. However, the author quotes an authority which states that 
“two colours taken from the enemy at the battle of Ramillies 
were deposited in the house of the Irish Benedictine nuns at 
Ypres,” which was endowed by Ki James’s Queen for the 
daughters of such as followed her h d’s fortunes in Ireland 
and France. English historians represent the Buffs as having 
gained particular glory at Ramillies, but that may have been 

inst the French, and is perfectly consistent with their 
having lost a colour to the Irish Ent of Clare. If that 
regiment could defeat successively a Scotch regiment and the 
Buffs, there would havebeen nothing, we suppose, in Marlborough’s 
army that could have stopped it if he had not been helped as well 
as by Irishmen. But among the troops which fought for 
England on that day was the 18th, or For be Irish regiment of 


foot, and among its officers was a Kane or O’Kane, who buried with 
due honour on the field another Kane or O’Kane who had been an 


officer of Clare’s regiment, Whether that regiment did really 
gain all the trophies that were claimed for it may be doubtful ; but 
this is certain, thatno sovereign was ever better served by soldiers 
than was the King of France by the Irish regiment of Clare at 
Ramillies, Its colonel, Lord , died of wounds received in 


this battle, and was buried, like its major whose epitaph has been 


already quoted, at Louvain. The epitaph of Lord Clare states that 


plurimis he: Rege, et Patria, peractis facinoribus, 


There fell, besides the colonel and the major, 36 officers and 326 
soldiers out of 800 men. 


The great day of Fontenoy was the 11th of May,1745. The 
allies attacked the French army in a strong position, w xh had 
been taggin ese by Marshal Saxe to cover the siege of 
Tournay. is right rested on the Scheldt at Antoin, his 
left on the wood of Barré. From the village of Antoin to the 
village of Fontenoy was about 1,800 yards, and from Fontenoy 
to the wood of Barré was about 1,000 yards. The French line 
from Barré to Fontenoy formed an obtuse angle with the 
same line from Fontenoy to Antoin. There were strong re- 
doubts at Antoin, Fontenoy, and between them, and also 
at the edge of the wood of Barré. But between the 
wood aud Fontenoy there were no works, as Marshal Saxe 
said after the battle, “je n’ai pas cru qu'il y eut des généraux 
assez. hardis pour hasarder dépasser cet endroit.” The attack 
between Antoin and Fontenoy was entrusted to the Dutch and 
Austrians, while the British and Hanoverians undertook the attack 
between Fontenoy and the wood of Barré. The Dutch and 
Austrians succeeded in none of their attacks, and the British at- 
tack upon the redoubt of Barré failed also. But the main British 
and Hanoverian column under the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke 
of Cumberland, pushed boldly into the gap between Barré and 
Fontenoy. There were found both generals and troops bold 
enough to do that which Marshal Saxe thought none dare do. 
The simplicity of the British tactics on this occasion has been 
often imitated by our armies in after years. These tactics con- 
sisted merely in getting into the hottest place they could find, and 
staying in it as long as they could. The Duke of Cumberland 
was guiltless of military science, but he was ready to lead, and his 
troops to follow, anywhere. Yet such a naked plan as this, if 
only you have men to carry it out, is likely to prevail over the 
dispositions of scientific generalship. If the British and Hano- 
verians had been supported by the Dutch and Austrians with 
spirit equal to their own, the French army would have been de- 
feated and ruined. For the column of infantry which penetrated 
their line between Barré and Fontenoy had got well into the rear 
ot the other part of their line before its advance was checked. 


“The author has no capacity for military por ur gary but he has 


taken from a French author a map of the field of battle, which 


renders his account of the movements of the Irish Brigade intel- 
ligible. The first check to the advance of the Anglo-Hanoverian 
column was given by four pieces of cannon brought up at 


the suggestion of an Lally, who throughout his life 


six Irish 


regiments of foot which served the Fre 
bore a leading part in the grand attack by which the advancing 
column was checked and finally repulsed. Indeed, it may be truly 
enid that Lally and the Trish Brigade saved: the French army on 
that day. They set the example of vigorous resistance, and 
suddenly converted the Anglo- verian triumph into defeat. 
It is stated by the author that a pair of colours was taken from 
the Coldstream regiment of English Foot Guards by Bulkeley’s 
Irish regiment. He quotes a letter written by an Englishman 
from Paris, in 1787, which gives a elearer account of this 
battle than anything which he has himself written. The veteran 
officers of the Irish Brigade were to be seen daily in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg :— 


I have often heard them recount the whole affair of Fontenoy, when the 
English army attacked the French, though posted in the most advantageous 
situation, with forts to defend them on every side; and the rashness of the 
Duke of Cumberland was on the point’ of gaining, I may say had alread: 
— the victory, when’ the Irish Brigades, with the French King’s 

ousehold Troops, were ordered down to stop the and they abso- 
lutely turned the day in favour of France. 


King George IL, when he was told how the Irish Brigade 
behaved at Fontenoy, is said to have cursed the laws which de- 


King on that day 


& | prived him of such subjects, But thése laws must have been 


carelessly enforced, for we read that an officer of the Brigade was 
sent over to Clare to recruit, which he did so s ully that 
his colonel requested him to return to France. But in the mean- 
time he had married in Clare, and, as the author says, “naturally 
declined goin back to France.” He probably thought that a 
soldier who had helped to win Fontenoy had had enough of 
glory, and might turn his attention to domestic happiness, But 
we should have expected that the English governors of Ireland 
would naturally have hanged him. 

With the best intentions we find it utterly impossible to read 
this book. The author has buried the glories of the Irish mad 
under a mass of verbiage from which we cannot disinter them. 
He tells us that the firet boginuisig of the was the sending 
to France in 1690 of the three regiments of Mountcashel, O’Brien, 
and Dillon, in exchange for French ents sent to serve King 
James II. in Ireland. “ The colonels of the three regiments of this 
brigade were of some of the noblest families in ” and so 
he pours forth antiquarian lore which he does not seem to be 
aware is a different thing from history. However, he may say 
that he has written this book to please himself. He certainly has 
for “his lordahip goesiptng 

or wo us, “ his lordshi tson”—while gossiping 
love of sounding names..._He heaps upon his heroes on all occa- 
sions all the titles which they po ie have borne if they 
adhered to the Hanoverian kings, and besides he insists on 
them all counts.. This perhaps is the most moving feature in 
icture of a noble exile’s life—that he should be d to 
level of a foreign count. But let us try to sketch briefly 
of one of these Irish adventurers to whom fortune was 
The family of Lacy of Limerick was derived from 
Norman conquerors of d, In the year 1 
an ensign of foot, in his fourteenth year, sai 
land to France with the remnant of James's army 
father, uncle, and two brothers all shared 
tion, and all died in the service of the King of France. 
the reduction of the Irish force in France 
of Ryswick, oes Peter 
Peter, and helped him to convert his undisciplined hordes into an 
great battle of 


killed at Hochkirchen in 1758. After many campaigns against 
Swedes, Poles, Turks, and ‘Tartars, Field-Marshal Lacy retired to 
is estates in Livonia, of which province he was governor, and 


glish column at Fontenoy, but he could not stop the tide of 
Indies. Of all the stories which this 

contains this of Lall hate 

told. The glories of the Irish 

the common property of the three united kingdoms, and 
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P towa. He led an army which esta Augustus of Saxony 
on the throne of Poland. At the head of another army he forced i 
the lines of Perekop and entered the Crimea. A few years 
; afterwards he commanded the army. employed against Sweden, ; 
having under him as next in command a most illustrious fellow- 
exile, James Keith, brother of the: Karl-Marshal of Scotland, 
: and afterwards Field-Marshal in the Prussian service, who was 
died there in 1751, being then in sevent; ear. 
two sons, one an Field-Marsbal, and 
five daughters married to officers in the Russian service; and he 
also left for division among his children a handsome fortune. The ; 
younger Lacy was in the Austrian army at Hochkirchen, and re- 
shal Keith. In mournful contrast to the prosperous career of Lacy 
was that of Lally, who, after a life of bitter — to England, was 
repaid for his devoted loyalty to France by a ul death at 
Paris. It was more than other man who the En- 
eserve to be perpetuated by a more shapely monumen 
which we cannot with patience contemplate, 
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PARKINSON’S OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO INDIA.* 


HE a of Mr. Parkinson’s introduction seems to us 
to be directed to proving #hat we could easily have dispensed 
with his book. It begins at least by remarking that the four years 
which have e since Mr. Russell chronicled the Atlantic 
Expedition of 1865 have “been remarkable for taking the science 
of submarine telegraphy out of the regions of doubt and specula- 
tion, and for catalliching it on as firm a basis as the building of 
houses, the making of gr or the construction of canals.” 
Nothing can be more true, the appearance of The Ocean Tele- 
graph to India is a complete non sequtur. ‘We do not expect that 
each new mansion, railway, and canal should have its memoir 
written ; or, if it were, we suspect the demand for it at Mudie’s 
would be slight. Yet there would be much more incident in the 
construction of a metropolitan hospital ora suburban railway than 
in the reiteration and monotony of a sea voyage even when tem- 
— by the paying out of a coil of hemp, wire, and gutta-percha 

the cable-tank. We hung one Russell’s story because 

it had all the elements of a sensation novel, where the incidents 
were sure to be exciting and the dénowement was more than un- 
certain. We could not help sharing and sympathizing in the 
rofound passions of his herves—the men who were exploring a 
eld absolutely new to science, when the failure of an under- 
taking was perpetually imminent on which professional reputa- 
tions, heavy sums, and the prospects of ocean telegraphy were at 
stake, The dramatic interest went on increasing, the agony on 
board went on piling itself up, until at last the shore end was 
safely spliced‘on the coasts of Newfoundland. The special gifts 
of a sensational correspondent had the freest swing in narrating 
such episodes as the dredging for a broken eable end in the deepest 
soundings known; and Dr. Russell contributed a chapter to the 
fairy tales of science which, if not destined to immortality, was 
unprecedentedly popular at the time. But the spell with which the 
pioneer of telegraphic narrative conjured was sunk beyond recla- 
mation in the depths of ocean with the first Atlantic cable. Mr. 

Parkinson, with an honesty that does him credit, disarms our 
interest ‘at the outset by inviting us to assist at a foregone conclu- 
sion which has now become commonplace. Moreover, for the most 
part the Indian line was laid im pian gay A shallow soundings 

and ‘tranquil seas. No doubt a tornado in the Indian Ocean is 
not’a thing to be trifled with, but then tornadoes are rare, and, 

moreover, their influence on ocean tel hy, and the sympathies 
of ‘those who read about it, depend very much on the depth of the 
waters over which they Simmering days and scorchi 
winds from the Nubian ant Arabian deserts,\although painf 
enough to the sufferers, seldom culminate im tragedy except with 
occasional invalids and stokers in the dog-days, and in a greatly 
agpravated form they come within the every-day common experi- 
ence of every summer passenger by the Overland route. Yet 
throughout his volume Mr. Parkinson is reduced to ring the chan 
upon scientific technicalities and the weather. Our interest divides 
itself between the rival claims of heat and electricity. The narra- 
tive Pays itself out-as smoothly as the-cable, except when at long 
inte one or the other is disturbed by a godsend in the shape 
of a short chopping sea. Letusnot be misunderstood. Consider- 
ing that Mr. Parkinson condemned himself to make bricks without 
straw, he has executed a dull and difficult task highly creditably. 

We admire, but regret, the firmness of purpose with which he 

clung to his original scheme, manfully resisting temptations to 

excursiveness and bookmaking that must have been well nigh 
imesistible. In a rapid tour he puta girdle round 5,000 miles of 
the presidencies while waiting the arrival of the Great Eastern at 

Bo , and we ‘understand ‘and ‘can sympatiize with the reluct~ 

which he tears his fresh 

1 , Tajs, mosques, ghauts, temples, while standing on the 

threshold contemplatin ne melan- 

choly ocean that divided him trom Suez. Yet we are sure we 
should have been content to condone any want of precision in his 
title had /he kept us loitering on the banks of the Ganges instead 
of ‘insisting on our waiting with him in Bombay harbour during 
those long ‘dreary days while the Great Bastern lay coaling there. 

Grime and coal-dust ‘are picturesque on occasion. e have 

thought so when.admiring an effect by Turner, or looking down from 

‘the high-level ‘bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne. But we get abso- 

lutely ingrained with them in these earlier pages of Mr. Parkinson’s. 

He aswell have invited 'us to ‘a pleasure-voyage with him 

in the Wiliam ‘Cory in the days when that e vessel was 

‘coaltrade. And ‘it strikes us closely 

i pages containing a minute report e after-tiffin oratory 

Lo vatulatory banquet on board the great ship might have 
been omitted with advantage. If the reporter has not ered, 

‘the company were lucky in having'speakers to listen to of excep- 

‘tional facility and fluency, yet we ido not know that their effusions 

‘were worthy the being crystallized in immortal prose, although 

‘we do admire the audacity with which Mr. Parkinson himself 
“gheeked "we can find no other word for it—the Indian guests 

for the absence of enthusiasm they had displayed in the great 

a ‘that had fetched him ‘across so many leagues of land 

sea, 
-More than anythi the book be ed as a 
memorial to whose in indchted 
for her new cable. That-the cable had me a necessity, if 
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Oriental trade was to hold its own, had become clear enough, 
That it might prove invaluable to the Government in the event of 
a general war was still plainer. The land line to the Persian Gulf 
passes through countries that might be hostile and tribes that 
are at no time to be depended upon. Messages were frequent] 
ae ge delayed, and still more often garbled out of 
knowledge. It was no wonder then that private persons waited 
hopefully until Government should move in the matter, and re- 
lieve them of the risk of the speculation. It was no wonder that 
projectors urged alike on the English Government and the autho- 
rities of the India Office their claims to assistance and guarantees, 
The Admiralty admitted the justice of the application so far as to 
undertake the surveying. The India Office expressed its cordial 
sympathy with the scheme—and declined all guarantee. We do 
not say the India Office was wrong. The result has proved that 
private enterprise could be trusted to organize and carry through 
the undertaking; the Indian Government labours under a peren- 
nial deficit, and has other claims upon its assistance still more presg- 
=< more obviously likely to be lucrative. The British-Indian 
Submarine Telegraph Company may pay handsomely, and we 
dare say it will, but it is likely to be more profitably administered 
by unguaranteed shareholders; and the Government, in case 
of the worst, can come to the rescue with subventions. And 
there is always a risk to the most lucrative of telegraph companies 
in its = competing schemes, Be that as it may, for the 
moment the Indian telegraph seemed at a standstill, when a knot 
of gentlemen who had identified themselves with this branch 
of enterprise took the matter up and resolved to carry it 
through unaided. The prime mover among them was Mr. Pender, 
the future Chairman of the Company, who made its creation pos- 
sible by subscribing and guaranteeing personally to a very large 
amount. The Telegraph Construction Company accepted the 
contract, consenting to pnt the venture so far as to take half the 
rice in shares. Then the work went forward briskly, and on the 
th November, 1869, the Great Eastern sailed for Matay with 
2,375 nautical miles of cable in her tanks. The Hibernia, Chiltern, 
and Hawk carried a freight among them which brought the total 
length up to 3,600 nautical miles, The special characteristic of 
this cable is the precautions taken to protect it against the teredo, 
by the admixture of ground flint in the covering. Of its con- 
struction, the ships that carried it, the machinery for testing it 
and paying it out, the work generally and the men who conducted 
it, Mr. Parkinson gives an account exceedingly lucid and minute 
to tediousness. Doubtless there have been recent improvements 
and refinements,. but to the lay reader it all reads much like the 
old story of the Atlantic and 1865. From Bombay harbour to 
the top of the Red Sea the laying went forward uneventfully, 
and not a single lucky contretemps came to check the smooth 
flow of the cable over the stern. Mr. Parkinson had gone to write 
a story, and story, God bless him, there was none to tell. The only 
incident that promised untowardly degenerated with painful ra- 
pidity intocomedy. One morning, when the party were seated at 
reakfast, an ominous sound disturbed the complacent enjoyment 
of the meal. Men stared open-mouthed at each other with 
arrested forks and paling faces, read mutual confirmation of their 
common fears, and then simultaneously made a wild plunge at the 
door and a frantic race up the gangway. They believed they had 
heard the note of those sinister gongs hung to announce misfor- 
tune. By the gongs, however, the electricians on duty were found 
working with undisturbed composure until scared by the rush 
from the breakfast-table. All was going merry as a marriage bell, 
and on inquiry it was discovered that the false alarm had come 
from the drip of a shower-bath, and been caused by a passenger 
of somewhat lazy habits performing his morning ablutionsin a 
side cabin. This‘was incident the first; the second and last threat- 
ened to be graver ; the cable was actually severed, and for the 
time lost in the Red Sea. The weather broke suddenly, the 
winds blew, and the sea came up. The William Cory, the vessel 
from which the paying-out was going forward, took to — 
fearfully. Thecable snapped by “a sheer forcible wrench,” an 
went down in 400 fathoms. hen the weather moderated the 
grappling began, a terribly tedious business at best; but at last the 
dynanometer was seen to record an average of 30 cwt., instead of 
the 173 which it marked when only the fouled grapnel was coming 
up. “1 think catch him,” remarked Ali the Arab pilot, and caught 
him they had; at last the loop of cable came up, “ securely fastened 
by a single bight to one of the grapnel’s prongs.” We should 
apologize for appropriating both the plums of the pudding in our 
brief notice, for in this pair of incidents centres all the excitement 
of these'three hundred pages. At the same time we must say 
there are ‘m casual bits of description—Aden, the Red 
Sea coast and islands, the ship crews working under the blazing 
sun, the sea itself, with “the sharks and pilot-fish at play far 
below the Aibernia’s keel” ; “the tiny sea worms that, like ani- 
mated shreds of seaweed, darted to and fro”; “the huge black 
eels, still and torpid, like giant leeches over-gorged.” We must 
repeat that Mr. Parkinson has made quite as much as could be 
expected of his materials, a great deal more indeed ‘than most 
le will care to read without skipping. The best we can wish 
bor him is a better subject next time. However, he calls attention 
‘to one fact, which we are glad to learn is eccupying the attention 
of the Admiralty hydrographers—the scandalous inaccuracy of 
Red Sea ‘charts. would appear that the captains of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the men best accus- 
tomed to the navigation there, steer their course on the under- 
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ai that: come of the most dangerous reefs and rocks are. 

i If this with the 

vessels taking the new route for the first time, we 

of that disasters like that of the Carnatic are not of 

habitual occurrence, and we think it may possibly save money in. 

the long run if the bearings were taken by some less costly pro- 
cess than running steamers on the 


OLD COLONIAL DAYS.* 


BE are accustomed to see in the field of vegetation flowers: 
Wi. most fresh and fair, and. plants or roots the most delicate 
and pure to the eye and the taste, spring up from soils the most 
foul and rank. It may startle us. the less tobe told from what a 
moral hotbed of profligacy and crime the fair and promising civili~ 
zation of certain of our colonies has within a few generations had. 
its rise. Nothing in the history of barbarism can exceed the pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. Bonwick, from what appear to be authentic and 
trustworthy sources, of the state of society in our dependencies of 
the Southero, hemisphere no longer ago than the opening of the 
present century. There is only one thing to our mind more remark- 
able than the existence: of such a state of things at a period so 
recent, and that is that such a state of things should within a 

riod so limited have so utterly and absolutely ay away. Not 
Rip Van Winkle or the Seven Sleepers could look about them 
with more hopeless bewilderment for the world as they knew it 
in their day, a colonist of our time would seek at Sydney or 
Hobart Town for anything like the morals, the usages, or the 
régime in the world, the Church, or the family, which he had seen 
recorded in the volume before us. The pride and glory of amend- 
ment and regeneration may well mingle, as we read, with the 
shame and humiliation which this picture of the past must conjure 

It may be that Mr. Bonwick has shown us too prominently or 
exclusively the darker aspect of the picture. He has sought to 
heighten the contrast. with, the nt day by keeping from our 
eyes the brighter side of the shield. Still there is, we apprehend, 
ground enough, in the records, and even in the living reminiscences, 
of society at the antipodes, to give much weight to what seems at 
first unduly colouned: in his Curious Facts of Colonial Days. 

One prominent and pervading feature of the narrative is the 
way in which the very vices. with which it teems bear witness to the 

resence, even to excess, of the Englishman’s passion for freedom, 

hastened by education and purified by discipline, this instinct has 
become the germ of a civilization which bids fair for a rank second to 
none the world has known. In the twilight of ignorance and 
violence which preceded the dawn this principle ran riot. What 
else could be expected among a race so largely the offspring of 
lawlessness and sin, whose Adam and Eve, it used to be said, came 
out of Newgate? It is noslight thing that we can now point to 
the once of so many devils of foulness and vice, now 
clothed and in right mind. Nor only so, but lessons of wisdom, 
models of principle and counsel, precedents for ae, come home 
to us from: these offshoots of our own stem, It was no idle boast 
of the first Bishop, of Australia that some of the greatest political 
questions agitating English society had been previously discussed, if 
not worked out, in the Australian colonies. Englishmen, Mr. Bon- 
wick reminds us, carried thither their love of freedom and their sense 
of justice. Impure as the state of — morals may have been, and 
unjust or oppressive the rule of this or that Governor or official, 
asounder morality was insensibly leavening society, while petty des- 
_— menged in the gradual awakening of a people to its rights, 

he reader of Mr. Bonwick’s.narrative will trace, on the authorit; 
of public documents and records of the press, the development o 
epinion and the march of events, in connexion more particularly 
with problems which stir the heart of society at home—education 
and Church establishments. The sorrows of newspaper martyrs 
will come home to.the advocates of a free press, who have little 
experience of what forces were required to break the shackles from 
the overt expression of opinion. 

The: first batch of convicts was despatched to Botany Bay 
without a sone of providing @ single chaplain for the fleet. A 
thousand gaol-birds were to be let loose upon the soil of New 
Hoiland, and no-one in authority thought of a Bible or a clergy~ 
man for these. moral outcasts. hem the idea of a mission was 
mooted by Wilberforce and a few friends of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the chief Minister of the Crown 


laughed at the idea of convertingsuch desperate characters. “Did | 


I not tell you how it would be?” was his salutation of the Rev. 
Richard, Johnson,, who was. sent. out in. 1787, and returned in 
despaix after thirteen years. Much, lauded as he was by the 
Evangelical Magazine, the, first chaplain. found himself utterly un- 
able to. cope with the apathy, and ill. example everywhere prevalent. 
He showed himself more successful as. a cultivator and farmer of 
land, aided. by gratuitous.eonyiet labour. He introduced the orange 
from Rio, and realized for the fruit from sixpence to ninepence 
a-piece. He returned home with a handsome fortune, leaving a 
farm of 600. acres, with 150, sheep. Setting the example with 
his own hands, he built up at ¢ Syiney a good-sized church and 
Schoolroom, of native w: dab, which the convicts were. 
by regulation compelled to attend. By what could by no pre- 
tence be called an, accident, the Te | was shortly afterwards 
burnt down. Furious at the breach of discipline, if heedless of 
the interest of souls, the Governor set the chuckling convicts 
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at work upon a solid fireproof structure of stone, where they 
should attend service henceforth twice, instead of once, on 
Sunday. “ It will do for a store some day,” said the practical 
official. The foundations of a real church of stone. were laid 
Governor Hunter towards the end of 1800, after Mr. Johnson’s 
departure. The Rev. Samuel Marsden,. locally styled the, first 
apostle of the Church of England, was the incumbent, and 
lived to see the Cathedral of St, James consecrated on January 6, 
1822. Originally a blacksmith, this remarkable man was early 
led to study, and sketched out the Latin declensions in chalk upon. 
the fireboard of his forge. Sent by some friends to Cambridge, he. 
was chosen, after ordination, as the mght man for the convicts of New 
South Wales. Albeit suspeeted of leanings towards Methodi 
his early connexion, he was. locally held up as a second, Hildebrand 
on the strength of his High Church and dictatorial proclivities. 
As a magistrate he was severe to a degree which exposed him to 
odium. The necessities of the colonies, we observe by the way,. 
threw upon the clergy an undesirable share of magisterial func- 
tions and responsibilities. We hear in one instance of a cler 

but recently an ex-convict being made a police magistrate. To 
Mr. Marsden was due the organization of the first mission to New 
Zealand, which he led in person, gaining immense influence over 
the simple but intelligent and warmhearted Maoris. The last 
whispered words of this intrepid champion of the Church, as he 
expired on his estate at Windsor, New South Wales, in 1339, at 
the age of seventy-three, were “ New Zealand.” 

Under Archdeacons Scott and Broughton the Colonial Church: 
grew in organization and influence. The latter ecclesiastic in 
particular showed himself’ a model both in physical and mental 

titudes. Vanquished in. his struggle to uphold the execlu- 
sive supremacy of the Church when the year 1834 saw: the 
treasury and the patronage of the State thrown open to Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and other religious bodies 
alike, it was owing to his, energetic and skilful diplomacy 
at home that an episcopal head was, in his own person, assigned 
to the southern colonies, Consecrated by Archbishop Howley 
February 14, 1836, Dr. Broughton took the throne of Bishop-of 
Sydney, with a seat at the Council Board, carrying with him the 
handsome sum of £3,000/; as the fruit of his successfixl appeal 
to the hearts of the British public. How the. Bishop: preached 
and journeyed and laboured; how he warred when, after seven 
years, a rival rose up in the Most Rev. Dr, Polding, by the grace 
of God and the favour of the most Holy See Archbishe of 
Sydney, Vicar Apostolic of New Holland; how, in 185r, he 
brought something like 1. order into the chaos of the, gold- 
fields at Bathurst, the grandold man himself'wielding the pickaxe 
for fixing the first pole of the wooden church ; how he lived to 
hold as metropolitan a s of his comprovincial bishops. at 
Sydney, and sailed for home to find, in 1853, a tomb in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, the Becket of the Australian Church—are not 
these things written in the. ecclesiastical chronicles of our time ? 
They fill more than due-of the most pregnant and kindling of Mr. 
Bonwick’s series of Facts of Old Colonial Days. They acquire 
the greater significance and force as coming from. pen. of .one 
who, a personal observer and witness throughout a great of 
the events under record, can by no means be called’ a partisan on 
the side of the Church or an exclusive advocate of episcopacy. 

Unsurpassed for beauty, healthfulness, and fertility, never pro- 
bably on the face of the earth was there made by human. misman- 


agement a hell so horrible and loathsome as the penal settlement 
of Norfolk Island, Until the year 1834, for twenty-seven years 
it never heard the voice of a minister of religion. hen in 183 


Judge Burton went thither to try no fewer than one hundred an 

thirty-four cases of capital charges, he denounced the depravity 
of the place as what no human judge had ever had revealed to 
him before, and spoke of it as a “cage fall of unclean birds, 
full of crimes against God and man, murders and blasphemies 
-and all uncleanness.” One main foundation for the utter re- 
/laxation of morals among the immigrant population was the 
‘shameful absence of all check upon the intercourse of the sexes 
during the voyage out. An apology for this promiscuous state of 
things was found, we are told, by a certain Dr. Cunningham. The 
‘women, he thought, might be partially reformed om the: voyage 
“by being initiated in the moral principles of personal attaeh- 
|ment.” Once landed, the unhappy women were treated as-slaves, 
‘the more attractive favoured: by the. selection of superior officers, 
‘the more ordinary bandied about among the of the settlers 
for a few bottles of rum. There was no help perhaps for that vast 
‘disproportion of the sexes which lay at the root of much of the 
evil ; but what could be ccpeetal when at one time the females 
numbered but one-eighth of the whole ion? Itcertainly 
‘was an odd way of attracting the convict population to godliness 
‘or respect for religion that in some places, as at Sydney, they 
were ordered to work every Sunday on the highway as a punish- 
ment. ‘Their attendance at church, which was enforced in 
Governor Hunter's time, was remitted under the government of 
Admiral Bligh. It may be doubted whether this relaxation on the. 
part of the Governor was prompted se much by consideration of 
what was due to the Sabbath as by: indifference as:to whether it 
was observed or not, This martinet, whose goading of the crew of 
the Bounty into mutiny was poorly ———— by the pluck and 
endurance shown in his subsequent sufferings, seemed destined to 
carry with him everywhere the seeds of disaffection and disorder. 
Well-intentioned and of inflexible. will, Bligh. set himself to 
restrain by stern enactments the traffic in drink, With a less 


arbitrary policy and greater suavity of manner he might have won 
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to his side, instead of alienating, the more respectable and in- 
fluential classes, His bluntness of manner and strength of hand 
rather drew to him than otherwise the sympathies of the “an. her 
sort. It was his tyrannical bearing and coarse address to those 
nearest to his throne that drove on a rebellion in exact coher 
part to that of the Bounty. Though in the end upheld by the 
authority of Government at home—rather, it must be suspected, 
from official regard to discipline than from a sense of the 
Governor's rectitude—the feeling of the colony continued staunch 
to the leader of the rising, Major Johnstone, cashiered as he was 
by the resulting court-martial. “The great rebellion in New 
South Wales” presents perhaps the liveliest episode in Mr. Bon- 
wick’s narrative. Towards the end of the volume we are cheered 
by noting the gradual but steady rising of the tide of order, 
morality, and good government. Without much pretension to 
literary polish or to methodical arrangement, his little work con- 
tains an amount of matter, and displays a conscientious attem 4 
—_— the truth, which commend it to the attention of 
er. 
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